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Stars IN THE SPRING Sky 


EAD your coming good times in the 
AMERICAN Girt stars for May! 

You'll laugh over Why Sue! Ralph Henry 
Barbour’s story of a tomboy at boarding 
school, who had to play the tennis finals 
against the senior she adored. And you'll 
thrill with “Vic,” in Kenneth Payson Kemp- 
ton’s Tall Water, who faced a mutiny on the 
high seas. There's a Samuel Scoville, Jr., 
animal story with pictures by Charles Liv- 
ingston Bull, and Jane Abbott writes about a 
girl who stayed at home and a Prince who 
came riding by. And Roselle of the North— 
but the mystery and adventure become so 
exciting that we can’t say a word about it. 


OW many of you are thinking of college 
next winter and wondering whether you 
can afford it? Jean Glendenning, a girl who 
is a Junior in college this year, tells about 
working your way through. And there are 
too many other good things to mention— 
the winners of the Girl's Room Contest, 
new spring fashions, how to cane a chair, 
new things to see out-of-doors; Peggy con- 
tinues her diary and Girl Scouts all over the 
country tell what they are doing. 
And—for a peep into the future,—be- 
ginning in June, Helen Wills herself will 
write us a series of articles on tennis, “Can 
Every Girl be a Champion?” 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official head 
quarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout 
clothing and ac 
cessories is at 
A & S—where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 





In Scranton— 





Girl Scouts, 
Listen! 


When in Scranton, re- 
member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. Weare 
serving Girl Scouts just 
as we have been serving 
your brother Boy Scouts 
for years and years. 


Samers 


Scranton, Pa. 





In Rochester— 





GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 
quarters are located 
in the Shops of 
Youthful Fashions, on 
the Third Floor. 


B. Forman Co. 
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An Easter Egg Sale 


By GERTRUDE KLOTZ 
Bluebonnet Troop, San Antonio, Texas 


HE Bluebonnet troop was sur- 

prised to find in the plans for a new 
parish house a room marked “Girl Scout 
Room.” With such a prospect, the troop 
at once began to plan on their share in 
financing the building. 

We decided to have an Easter Egg 
Sale. Orders came in fast; and after 
an evening of work just before Easter, 
we found we had forty dozen eggs dyed 
and several dozen egg shells dressed up 
as a side line. The side line proved the 
more popular and so we are passing our 
money-earning plan along. 

To prepare the shells, make a small 
opening (1/3 in.) at the small end of the 
egg and prick a small hole at the top. 
Drain the egg; wash and dry it. 

In making a clown or a Colonial lady, 
use the pasteboard circles from milk 
bottles and delicately colored crepe 
paper. For the clown, cut strips of paper 
fourteen inches long and two inches 
wide, along one side of which cut slits 
one half inch deep. Put paste on the in- 
side of the egg and paste slit edge inside. 
Join the ends and paste the round of 
cardboard over the opening, pasting the 
ruffle to the round. To make the 
clown’s cap, take a four inch square and 
round off lower edge. Paste the edges 
together, putting a fringed tassel in the 
top; paint a clown face. 

The foundation of a Colonial lady is 
the same as the clown. Arrange white 
cotton on the egg like a wig and twist 
cotton for a curl at the side. Place a 
flower in the wig at the side and paint 
a pretty face with rosy cheeks. 

The Chinaman is most simple of all. 
The egg should either be a dark one or 
a white egg dipped in the yellow or 
orange dye a moment while the hard 
boiled eggs are being dyed. Plait a pig- 
| tail of black yarn and push the end inside 
of the small opening. Cut a small round 
of black paper, make a hole in the 
center and slip the pig-tail through. 
Paste it to the egg, covering the small 
hole and holding the pig-tail on. Paint 
1 Chinaman face on it. 
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In Boston— 
Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Girl Scout 
Apparel and Ac- 
cessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 
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Girl 
We want you to 
know that this store 
is official headquar- 
ters for Washing: 
ton, and when you 
come in for Girl 
Scout Apparel or 
“4 Equipment, you will 
find a royal wel- 


i a come here. 
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In St. Paul— 


~ Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


SheGelden Srube 


In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 
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In Indianapolis 
Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 


L. S. Ayres & Company 


Patronize the equipment agent in your town 


For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 
| Go to STERN’S 
| NEWBURGH NEW YORK 
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Deerbrook Camp 


300 Acres on Top of 
Vermont Mountains 


Horseback riding, canoeing, swim- 
ming, tennis, mountain climbing, all 
outdoor sports, handcrafts. This 
camp meets the modern _require- 
ments for hygienic living. Running 
water, shower baths. 


Ask for Booklet 








CAMP ARBUTUS for GIRLS 


Thirteenth season. 
on beautiful lake in Grand Traverse County, 


One-half mile of wooded shore 
Michi- 





CAMP ARDSLEY 


For Girls 6 to 14 


Every Girl Scout 
and every girl who hopes to be 
will just love Ardsley 


Hiking in glorious Westchester hills-- 
open air theatre—camp fires—horse- 


Homer K. Unperwoop, M. A., Yale 


gan. Water Sports and Canoe Trips. Land Sports, 
Dramatics, Crafts, Photography, Nature Study. 
Dancing, Woodcraft, Riflery. Resident Physician. 


back riding—all sports. 
Delicious food always. 


Isapet E. UNperwoop, B. A., Smith 
New London, Ct., 236 Hempstead St. 








Experienced Counselors. Well-recommended 
from 10 to 18 accepted. Booklet. 





girls 


Edith A. Steere, Camp Arbutus, Mayfield, Michigan 





Write for booklet A. 
Camp Ardsley Ardsley, N. Y. 




















ECOLE CHAMPLAIN 


French Camp for girls 8-18, at Macdonough Point, 
Lake Champlain, July and August. 150 acres, with one 
and one-half mile shore front, landlocked bay, safe 
beaches, athletic field, farm dairy and gardens, saddle 
horses. Native French associates and specially trained 
councillors promote the easy, rapid acquisition of French 
by direct, natural methods. Swimming, diving. canoeing, 
tennis, track, riding, mountain trips. 


EDWARDD. COLLINS, Director, Middlebury, Vt. 


Camp Bryn Afon 


Private Lake. 
Trails for Horseback Riding. 


floors. Tenth Season. Girls 7 
of 30 College Women. Booklet. 


LOTTA H. BROADBRIDGE 
The Palms, 1009 Jefferson Ave., 


Land o’ Lakes, 
Roosevelt, Wis. 
All land and water sports. 
Craft Studio. 
Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood 
to 20. Staff 


Detroit, Mich. 








e Waterford 
amp Kokosing “#2. 
Maine 

Water sports under supervision of Red Cross Life 

Guard and Instructor. Land Sports, Horseback rid- 

ing, Hikes, etc. Director has had many years ex- 

perience | in Scouting. Enrollment fifty. State Board 
Rating ‘ 

MRS. GEORGE H. TOMES 


266 Lenox Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Camp INTERLOCHEN 


For Girls (Senior, Middler, Junior) 
INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 

200 acres Virgin pine between two beautiful lakes, Ex’ 
ceptional equipment, all land and water sports. “A 
Friendly Camp for Friendly Girls” — A fhliated with 
Paton Hatt — The Pennington School for Girls — 
Romeo, Michigan. For information address Mrs. P. O. 
Pennington. 160 Tuxedo Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 








FOR GIRLS 
Christian, cultural. Features Riding, Aqua- 
tics, Arts & Crafts, Dramatics, Folk and 
Aesthetic Dancing. Excellent equipment for 
forty girls. For Illustrated booklet, apply to 
MRS. D. E. ANDREWS 
Damariscotta Lake Jefferson, Maine 











CAMP OVERLOOK 


Georgetown, Maine 


Established 1923 
Protestant girls from 10 to 16 years of age. Class 
“A” rating from State Dept. of Health. Season 
8 weeks $300.00. 5% discount on all enrollments 
received before April 15th. Catalog on request. 
MARTHA RICH BOWEN 


KAMP KAIRPHREE 


For fifty girls. In the pines of north- 
eastern Michigan. On Lake Huron. All 
of the usual camp activities. Staff of 
college women. Resident nurse. Personal 
supervision stressed. All positions filled. 
MRS. GEORGE R. SWAIN, Director. 





PINE KNOLL CAMP 


Near CONWAY, N. H. 


is one of the most beautiful and desirable among the many 
White Mountain Camps. Its splendid girls who Hike and Ride 
over our glorious mountain trails, who Swim—Paddle—Dance, 
enjoy Dramatics and all the other activities of our jolly “Three 
W's”, find each summer day filled with pleasures to which they 
return year after year. Our catalog tells you all about it, 


Mrs. Frances White Bucher, Nassau Place, Pcekskill, N.Y. 


MP zaamnaat 
WAY SSA 


or Girls) With all the delights of 
water, mountains and woodland—a 
— =A" happy summer in the out-of-doors. 
All land and water sports ; tennis, rid- 
ing, canoeing, swimming, hiking, danc- 
ing, etc. Post Office, Indian Lake, N.Y. 
Booklet Miss Sallie E. Wilson, Box A. 
<== National Cathedral School. Washington DC. 
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713 E. University Ave, Ann Arbor, Mich 
A Camp 


KUM-AGEN KAMP 7678 


Juniper Beach, Mears, Michigan 
A Summer Camp among the pines and junipers in 
Northern Michigan is limited to fifty girls eight 
to sixteen years of age. There are excellent facil- 
ities for Water Sports and Athletics, Tennis, 
Horses, Fishing, Mother and Daughter Week, Trips 
and many other interesting features. 

Illustrated Booklet sent upon request. 
Address:—Luthera Seymour, 5745 Dorchester Ave., 

Chicago, III. 


ROSE HAVEN 


A camp for 30 Christian Girls 5-14 yrs. old. 
Meets exact demands of exceptionally par- 
ticular parents. Under direction of Rose 
Haven School. 8th season. 8 miles from N. 
Y. C. 1 week to 2 months. Mary Birchard, 
Box 17-L, Tenafly, New Jersey. 











OKATOMI—Camp for Giris. In the high hills of 
southern New York, 1500 feet elevation—Farm of 115 
Acres for fun and frolic. Arts and Crafts—Dramatics 
All land sports and water sports. Hiking, Basket Ball, 
Tennis, Swimming, Canoeing, Aquaplaning, Archery, 
Address May R. Winans, 241 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











On Lake 

a oe m oO Tashmoo 

and Vine- 

yard Sound. Martha’s Vineyard Id., Mass. 60 acres 
with Lake and Sea frontage for 25 girls, warm bath- 
ing, sailing, bungalows with dressing rooms and 
lavatories. Horseback riding included in $300 fee. 


The Director is a mother who knows how to tuke care 
of girls and make them happy. Send for Booklet. 


Mrs. Wilfrid 0. White 
1734 Beacon St. 


E amp < Serriwyn 


‘ [fake Plantagenet 


Waban, Mass. 














camp for girls in Northern 


Minnesota. Miss Prudence Merriman, Director, 





\e ideal eight weeks’ 


405 Blackhawk Apt., 


Janesville, Wisconsin. 


150 acres on Lake Michigan. All activities. 
tucky 
uniform. 


CAMP HALCYON 


FOR GIRLS 
P.O. Holland, Mich. 


saddle horses. Expert instruction. 
Fee $250. Season § weeks. 
Directors: Mimi H. Garesché, Ann O. Watt 
3622 Pine Bd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ken- 
No 
Booklet. 


PERRY-MANSFIELD CAMP 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Recreational Camp. Horseback riding, swim- 
ming, tennis. Counsellors Training Course— 
Separate Junior Camp. Normal and Profes- 
sional Course Theatre Arts. Booklet. 1140 
Grant St., Denver, Colo. 
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Ce eee din trey tates s ||| Come to “Camp Mary White 


fifty. All regular camp activities including horseback 
riding, aquaplaning, long camping trips, dancing, etc. 
Most careful supervision and instruction in all water 
activities. Physician, graduate nurse and college 
graduate counsellors form camp _ staff. Members of 
Camp Directors Association. Highly approved by 
Chicago Board of Health survey. Fee, $350. Booklet 
sent upon request (please include age and school year 
of applicant). 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Directors, Three Lakes, Wis. 











High up in the rugged mountains of 
Eastern New Mexico. A unique and 
educational western camp for regis- 
tered Girl Scouts and Leaders. July 2 to 
16, 1927. Write Mary L. Wurre, Roswell, 
New Mexico, for full information. 
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HERE is a little park that I dearly love. 

From my city home, high above its tree 

tops, I have looked down upon it, rosy in 

the sunrise and white in the moonlight. I have seen 

it with little leaves upon its branches. I have seen 

its bushes bending under snow. 

And as I have passed it in the morning, I have 

often repeated to myself the poem which Helen 
Hoyt wrote about her little park: 


Little park that I pass through, 

I carry off a piece of you 

Every morning hurrying down 

To my work-day in the town; 

Carry you for country there 

To make the city ways more fair. 

I take your trees, 

And your breeze, 

Your greenness, 

Your cleanness, 

Some of your shade, some of your sky, 
Some of your calm as I go by; 

Your flowers to trim 

The pavements grim; 

Your space for room in the jostled street 
And grass for carpet to my feet. 


Your fountains take and sweet bird calls 
To sing me from my office walls. 
All that I can see 

I carry off with me 

And you never miss my theft, 

So much treasure you have left. 
As I find you, fresh at morning, 
So I find you, home returning— 
Nothing lacking from your grace. 
All your riches wait in place 

For me to borrow 

On the morrow. 

Do you hear this praise of you, 
Little park that I pass through ? 
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There are others, too, who love what I love and 
who call it “my park.” Not long ago we met to- 
gether to talk of the ugliness which has lately been 
marring the stretches of grass and the hillsides— 
scattered papers and trash, flowers torn from their 
roots, branches hacked from young trees, the ugli- 
ness left by those who do not think and do not care. 
It seemed to us that we must join hands to protect 
our park. But what could we do about it, after all? 
It needed help beyond that of the park men. And 
so many of us are far away during the day. 

Then a man said, “Isn’t there someone in the 
neighborhood who would be interested in acting 
as a committee?” 

Quickly a woman across the room returned the 
answer, “Why not the Girl and Boy Scouts who 
live nearby?” 

It wasn’t that she herself knew any Girl and Boy 
Scouts. “No,” she told me when I asked her. “I 
don’t happen to. But of course I know about them.” 

The others in the room agreed. Yes, surely the 
Girl and Boy Scouts would be interested in helping, 
they said. 

And this morning, as I walked past my little 
park, I thought of the Girl Scouts and I was glad 
that there, in the great, hurrying city, people had 
been so quickly certain that they, too, loved its 
greenness, its cleanness, its flowers, its fountains 
and its sweet bird calls. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 66 
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MARGARET CULKIN BANNING'SS 
Story of a girl and a boy 
who learned that there are more ways than one of going to 


Prep Schoo 


INA stood before her mir- 

ror doing expert things to 

her hair so that when she 
finished it would look as if it grew 
naturally into place and never 
needed to be touched. She pulled 
it forward on the left side a 
distance of several millimeters, 
brushed the back down skilfully 
flat with just a hint ef a swirl, 
lifted it together at the part and 
pressed the ensemble down closely 
with both hands until it fitted her 
head. It was a very absorbing oc- 
cupation, for Nina’s haircut was 
the envy of nearly every girl in 
high school and she maintained 
her supremacy by never faltering 
in technique. But even through her 
absorption she could hear the 
sound of talking in the next room, 
the heavy, definite voice of her 
father and the swaying treble of 
her mother rising against it occa- 
sionally. The words were unin- 
telligible from Nina’s room but 
she guessed from the continuity 
and apparent seriousness of the 
conversation that they were talk- 
ing about money. They so often 
were. She wished they wouldn't 

Nina snatched up a handker- 
chief of exactly the right color to decorate the pocket of her 
jersey dress, transferred a fraternity pin from the dress she 
had been wearing yesterday and decided to hurry down to 
breakfast and get through before her parents came down. 
It always seemed so futile, all this talk about money and 
bills and she avoided the discussion whenever she could. 
You simply had to have things. That was all there was to 
it, in the last analysis, and since her father always paid in 
the end it seemed so silly to have this perpetually renewed 
struggle. 

They came into the dining-room just as she finished her 
grape-fruit and was signalling Jane to bring her a slice of 
bacon in a hurry. Mr. Harbison was a tall man with a kind 
of rugged assurance which sat well upon him as a figure of 
consequence in the city’s life. His wife, slipping into her 
place behind the silver coffee pot, had caught none of his 
assured manner during her married life. She was still 


Illustrations by Charles Andrew Bryson 





“A year! You expect me to sit around for a year 
while every girl I know is away at school. I'd be 
out of everything!” 


pretty, just as Nina was, although 
Nina had smartened the pattern. 
But Mrs. Harbison did not have 
Nina’s confidence and always 
seemed faintly bewildered when 
she was called upon to put up de- 
fense or explanation. Looking at 
her now, Nina saw traces of tears 
in the little pinkish hollows under 
her mother’s eyes. Her father was 
looking grim. 

“IT have just been telling your 
mother, Nina,” said Mr. Harbi- 
son, wedging out a segment of 
grapefruit, “that we must cut 
down expenses.” 

Nina did not answer. There 
wasn’t any answer to that not in- 
freguent remark of her father’s. 
But she wondered if it was the 
new white coat, which her mother 
had ordered for her, that had 
brought on the storm. Thinking 
of the coat, she pictured it to her- 
self with pleasure. It was the best 
looking thing she had ever had. 
She could wear it all spring and 
summer for high school parties, 
and even next year when she went 
away to school there would be 
wear left in it. It was so becoming, 
just the sort of thing that set off 
her dark, compact good looks, with its soft fox fur collar 
and slim cut. She gave her father an entirely mollifying, 
tractable look and meditated. 

“So it is going to be impossible, unfortunately,” Mr. 
Harbison went on, finding the entire conversation aban- 
doned to him, ‘“‘to send you away to school next year, Nina.”’ 

Nina glanced at her mother. She didn’t for a minute take 
this seriously. But something in her mother’s sober face, 
something more serious than usual, frightened her. 

“Why, it’s all settled,” exclaimed Nina. “I’m accepted 
and everything!” 

“That’s what I told your father,” Mrs. Harbison agreed. 


“TI told him that I couldn’t ask you to give it up now, but—”’ 


“But I can’t afford it,” Mr. Harbison cut in brusquely, 


“so you must.” 


“What’s happened?” asked Nina. 


“We've been re-organizing the company,” said her father, 
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“money’s tight. Times are bad and going to be worse next 
winter. I’ve asked every executive and the head of every 
department to take a ten per cent cut in salary and those 
that don’t do it will have to get out. I’m taking that cut 
myself. No dividends this year or last and we were just 
about getting by on my income as it was with the two boys 
in college. On top of all that I can’t send you east to school, 
Nina. I may be able to do it year after this but not this fall.” 

Nina stared at him. There was something very different 
in this grave explanation of her father’s from his customary 
irritation over expense. She felt suddenly sick and weak. 
Why, everyone knew she was going east to school! 

“But it won’t cost much,” she found herself saying per- 
suasively. “I won’t buy any clothes or things like that. 
ril—” 

Her father laughed. 

““How about the fare 
the rest of it?” 

“But all the girls are going somewhere,” argued Nina, 
“and lots of their families haven’t half as much 
as we have.” 

Mr. Harbison’s face grew taut and it was easy 
to see the source of his business power. It was 
taut with decision and principle. 

“That’s just what I was trying to explain to 
your mother. It’s our business to set an example. 
I’m not going to ask the boys in the office and in 
the departments to take a cut and then send my 
own daughter away to an expensive school. I told 
that to Merriam. He was saying that if his salary 
was cut he couldn’t send his girl away to the 
University next year. I told him my girl wasn’t 
going to go anywhere, either, and that we had a 
good normal school right here in the city, if they 
wanted to study.” 

“Normal school!” stormed Nina. “Do you 
know the kind of dumb-bells that go there? You 
think I'd do that!” 

“You don’t have to,” said her father. ““You can 
stay home if you like and help your mother. I 
think we ought to let one of the maids go, too. A 
cook ought to be help enough for the three of us, 
with money so tight.” 

Nina crumpled her napkin and pushed back 
her chair. Her mother made an anxious remon- 
strance. 

“Now, Nina, you musn’t take it too hard. It’s 
only for a year, dear.” 

“A year! You expect me to sit around for a 
year while every girl I know is away at school! 
I’d be out of everything!” 

“Well, I’m not asking for advice or argument 
on it,” her father told her. “I’m simply giving 
you the facts, Nina. Carl is nearly through with his medi- 
cine and he’ll have to have some help as he’s getting started. 
I can’t take Jim out of the University either, when he is 
within a year of his degree. You’re young enough yet to wait 
a bit. I simply haven’t got the money for all of you.” 

“The Joyce’s have enough to send Milly away and the 
Adler’s and the—” 

“Maybe they have and maybe they haven’t. Anyway, my 
fashion of living isn’t theirs. I don’t like living on the 
ragged edge for the sake of swagger, and we won't.” 

He looked up at her as he said that as if curious to see the 
effect of his remark and her eyes met his defiantly. Then 
she disappeared through the doorway like a tempest. 

The whole thing seemed unreal by the time she reached 
high school. She lost herself in that orderly chaos of study 
and sociability which was so thoroughly familiar to her 
after four years. Nina was important in high school. She 
was chairman of half a dozen committees, she played bas- 


and the tuition and the board and 
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ketball, she had an inimitable hair cut and good looking 
clothes, and a manner with boys which always got her all 
the attention and invitations she wanted without cheapening 
her. She had always held her head a little high as was 
natural enough, being Jervis Harbison’s daughter and des- 
tined for one of the best eastern schools. Everyone knew the 
great Harbison department store, and the name meant more 
than a little. Not that Nina was uppish. There, too, she 
struck a fine balance, just as she did in the length of her 
haircut. She missed being a snob because she had instinc- 
tive good taste, and also because she really liked people. 

In chapel, some one from a remote organization, whose 
name Nina did not catch, talked on scholarships. It ap- 
peared that somebody or some club was offering a scholar- 
ship to any girl in the senior class who could win it. That 
brought back the breakfast table calamity sharply to Nina’s 
mind. She reflected that, between them, she and her mother 
could surely make her father see that it was too late to 
change plans. Why it was absurd! Imagine having to tell 





everyone that she couldn’t go to school because her father 
couldn’t afford it. She tried to dismiss the thought but 
it kept cropping up like an exceedingly bad penny. Every 
conversation she started seemed in some mysterious way 
to glide inevitably back to the subject of schools for next 
year. 

Milly Joyce told Nina that her mother was going to 
change her school because she thought another gave better 
college preparation. Cordelia Hawkins remarked that she 
had decided to go to Wisconsin after all. 

“But I think your school is really the best in the country, 
Nina,” said Milly. “The girls who come from there are 
perfectly stunning. And you can get either college prep. or 
finish, can’t you?” 

“T guess so,” Nina said steering away from the dan- 
gerous topic. 

It wasn’t so easy to steer away when she was walking over 
to the library with Fred Kerr and he began to exult be- 
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The new salesman turned, caught 
her eyes and gave back a stare 
as amazed as her own 


cause she was to be within reaching distance of Todd, where 
he was going. 

“I'll come over,” he promised, “and you can climb the 
seminary fence. Or is there a fence?” 

“Tdiot!” 

“They have some pretty good proms at Todd, you know.” 

“Are you really going there, Fred ?” 

“Sure. All tied up,” he said blithely. “I can hop into 
Yale from there in a year. It left me a little cold at first 
but I’m sort of warming up to the idea now. My father was 
set on it. It seems he went there when he was a barefoot 
boy.” 

“Yes, I imagine they’re all barefoot at Todd,” said Nina. 

His father wanted him to go and her father was standing 
in her way, she thought bitterly. 

In the library she met Lillian Merriam. Lillian was 
the one who really got under her skin. She usually liked 
Lillian, too, because she had brains and ability. But today 
Lil came up with a curious, confidential look and said, 

“Are you going to try for that scholarship, Nina?” 

“That what?” 

“The one they talked about in chapel.” 

“Why, no—of course not. I hardly listened to the woman. 





What was on her 
mind anyway ?” 

“T only thought,” 
said Lillian con- 
fidentially, ‘from 
something your 
father said to mine * 
that you might be 
interested. I 
thought I’d try for 
it myself.” 

“Go ahead,” ad- 
vised Nina with no 
enthusiasm. “It’s a 
great idea if you 
happen to be in- 
terested. I’m _ not 
going to run after 
a bunch of old club- 
women asking for 
an education. You 
can bet money on 
that.” 

That was the 
first day, when it 
didn’t seem pos- 
sible. But as day 
after day went on, 
it began to seem 
not only possible 
but slowly and 
dreadfully real. 
She had to tell peo- 
ple about it. There 
was her father, not 
yielding an _ inch 
ae though she tried 
oon blandishment and 
Otte Up reason and distress 

— and storm in turn, 

€9. SOYSOR wees: and her mother, 

- who was usually so 
helpful and indul- 
gent, couldn’t seem 
to get past this blockade. Her father had formally written 
to the school withdrawing Nina’s name, at least for en- 
trance in the fall, and it was that information, with the 
knowledge that her place would be snapped up by the first 
of many waiting applicants, which made Nina realize that 
the matter was settled as far as she was concerned. 

The Harbison household became more than a little 
desolate. Nina went stonily about, speaking very little and 
looking and acting as much like an unwilling prisoner as 
possible. Mrs. Harbison tried in vain to cheer her daughter, 
buying her extra things—a new silk nightgown, a new 
cushion for her day bed, the mules she had wanted. But 
Nina did not care. All she knew was that every girl in her 
set was going away to school except two or three who had 
been promised a winter in Europe. Lots of them, she told 
herself bitterly, didn’t have nearly as much standing as 
she had. It wasn’t that her father couldn’t do it. It was that 
he wouldn’t. He was mean, stingy, she thought to herself. 

Class night and commencement dragged through. She 
pretended an extra gaiety; wrapped the white coat about 
her, and her head rose beautifully out of the collar just as 
she had known it would. She went to the class night dance 
with Fred Kerr, who announced that he would like to 
chuck his school, too, if she wasn’t going away. 

“Don’t be a dumb-bell, Fred,” said Nina. But none the 
less that expression of frustrated loyalty both hurt and 

(Continued on page 52) 





Leaving It to Bee 


The oil well on fire— \% 
searing, scorching heat, 
that melted the tank and 
was eating its way to- 
ward explosion—there 
was only one chance to 
save it and only one slen- 
der girl to take the chance 


Illustrations by Thomas Skinner 


F Beatrice Daly had been walking 

along beside her huge, serious- 

faced father in any town in the 
United States, instead of in the jungle 
of Mexico, many eyes would have fol- 
lowed her. Not because of her costume 
alone, although that consisted of a 
man’s khaki shirt, and khaki riding 
breeches, and high laced boots spotted 
with black oil. And not because the 
mixture of fear and hope and ex- 
citement within her had caused her 
face to flush and her clear grey eyes 
to sparkle with an almost feverish 
light. No, they'd have looked at her 
just the same had she been wearing the 
latest frock suitable for a sixteen year 
old girl, and hadn’t felt so excited that her heart fluttered 
until it made her voice a bit trembly as she said: 

“Daddy, it just can’t be a dry hole! Why, nine out of ten 
of the oil wells in this field are good ones, and ours is in a 
good location—”’ 

“Sure, Buzzer,’ drawled big, weather-beaten, kindly Mr. 
Daly, and as he smiled his sunny Irish smile down at his 
daughter, the shadow in his eyes lifted for a moment. He 
never called Beatrice by her right name. Sometimes it was 
Bee, but more often Buzzer. 

Bee said no more, sensing that her father didn’t feel like 
talking. For Bee, who spent almost her whole life with him 
in remote, rough oil-tields just like this one in Mexico, had 
a boy’s—almost a man’s—understanding of the big oil 
operator, who seemed as much brother as he was father to 
her. 

Which hints at the reason why ordinary people back in 
the States would have looked at her with admiring interest, 
and wondered what her life had been. Her face was burned 
into a golden-brown which was far different from a one- 
month coat of tan, and in the easy swing of her walk and 
the set of her square little chin and the maturity which 
showed in her eyes, there was something that spoke of the 
open, of many emergencies met and overcome. Even her 
slender hands, brown as berries, seemed to hint of unusual 
strength. There was competence in every look and move. 

Keeping pace with her father easily, she looked about her 
with abstracted eyes. Rising above the monte all around 
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them could be seen the tops of the towering hundred and 
twelve feet derricks which marked the locations of oil wells 
in the Panuco oil-field. Back toward the camp, which was a 
collection of board shacks on the edge of the Panuco River, 
were gigantic black tanks, each one of which held fifty-five 
thousand barrels of oil. Most of those wells belonged to the 
powerful Mex-American Oil Company, but a few of them 
were the property of independent drillers like her father. 

And that day, she knew, would tell the tale for the Daly 
family. The Daly well, into which had gone all the money 
Mr. Daly had and could borrow, was about two thousand 
feet deep—and if they struck oil, it would come within 
a few hours. The pay lime was at that depth, and now the 
crew on the derrick floor were sénding the drill stem slowly 
down into the lime, feeling their way to the point where 
there would be oil—or nothing but salt water and gas. If 
there was no oil, her father, who had worked so heroically 
would be a bankrupt. Misfortune had dogged them for years. 

“Daddy, even if it isn’t a well we'll be all right, any- 
way!” she burst forth suddenly. “Don’t look so—so wor- 
ried. A fine oil man you are, after all the wells you've 
drilled.” 

Her forced smile brought a chuckle from her father. 

“All the wells, did you say?” he chortled, the slightest 
of Irish brogues discernible in his voice. ‘I’ve dug a lot of 
holes, Buzzer, but mighty few wells!” 

“They’re still going down,” Bee told him breathlessly 
as the trail led them around a jutting strip of monte, and 




















they came in sight of the well that might mean riches. 

Sure enough, the motor was going and the big Standard 
drill was pounding away, rising and falling as it battered 
its way into the ground. 

“Here comes Fred,” mused Mr. Daly. 

“With bad news, I suppose!” flashed Bee. 

She could scarcely tell why she disliked the thin, melan- 
choly Fred Timkins. But she did. And she didn’t trust him, 
either. She never could understand why her father, for eight 
or nine years, had taken Timkins with them everywhere 
fromthe Texas fields to California, and then to Mexico. He 
was a poor oil man, not worth his weight in salt, always dis- 
couraged, and a coward, too. Scared of the Mexican 
bandits, or something else. 

The tall, thin Timkins was close to them, now. The 
crew were resting on the derrick floor as the drill went down. 
Bee understood every piece of the complicated mechanism 
up there, and all the problems of drilling. Why shouldn't 
she, when she’d spent hundreds of days right on the derrick 
floor with her father, and had watched the drilling of 
dozens of wells? 

Now her experienced eyes were taking everything in. 
They had prepared for oil, if it should come. Four of the 
company’s big tanks were close to the well, and already a 
big pipe line had been laid from the well to one of them. 
From the tank nearest the river ran another line—a huge 
sixteen inch tube which carried the oil from the tank down 
to the river, where it would be loaded on the company’s 


Every second was torture as her hands wielded 
the wrench—any moment the pressure of the hot 
oil in the pipe might send it spurting forth 





barges and floated down to Tampico. The company, of 
course, bought all the oil the independent operators produced 
for a dollar and a quarter a barrel, transported it to Tam- 
pico, loaded it on tank ships there, and then carried it to 
their refineries in the States, where it was made into kero- 
sene, gasoline, fuel oil, and lubricating oil. “Looks bad, 
Jim,” were Timkins’ first words. ‘‘ Course, we got the valve 
on and the pipe ready tuh the tanks and fixed up that old 
sump tuh ketch any extry, but that hole’s gonna be dry.” 

“How do you know?” flamed Bee, flushing even more 
hotly. 

Timkins, his long face lugubrious and his bald head 
shining as he removed his hat, his drooping, ragged mous- 
tache looking more discouraged than ever, would not meet 
her flashing eyes. He never seemed to meet any one’s eyes 
squarely. And now, as always, she could not understand 
why her father bore with him. Sometimes she thought that 
Mr. Daly was afraid of the furtive-eyed Timkins. What 
hold had the Texan on her father? And she was sure, too, 
that Timkins almost hated the man he worked for. She 
wouldn't trust him as far as she could throw one of those 
tanks, full! 

Mr. Daly chewed a straw, his full face seeming to show 
more and deeper lines. 

“Why?” he asked gently, but there was a catch in his 
deep bass voice which made Bee’s heart sink sickeningly. 

“We been goin’ down and there ain’t—” 


“Listen! And look!” 
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It was Bee’s voice, raised to a scream. The two men 
froze in their tracks, and the girl’s face was suddenly 
as white as chalk below the tan. For the drill crew had 
turned first into statues, then into five of the hardest work- 
ing Mexicans who ever stood on a derrick floor. For from 
the bowels of the earth there came a rumbling, and through 
the air there came an odor very familiar to Bee’s nostrils. 
Gas! 

Then the great cable which disappeared into the well, 
holding the tremendous weight which was battering deeply 
into the earth, curled up into the derrick. For a moment the 
rough-necks worked desperately to get the tool out of the 
hole, then they ran for their lives. And with Bee laughing 
and crying all at once, with her father’s face transfigured 
until it seemed literally to shine, with Timkin’s lips moving 
as he spoke words which couldn’t be heard above the roar 
of the incoming well, Daly Number One brought its wealth 
from half a mile beneath the surface of the earth. The great 
cable tool was thrown high in the air, smashing through 
the derrick on the upcoming stream of oil. Timkins, his face 
blanching, started to run back, although they were in no 
danger. Boards from the derrick, tools, the great cable tool 
were all flying about and from the mouth of the well a 
solid stream of black oil shot upward with resistless force, 
a hundred and fifty feet in the air. 

From all around the field men came running as the 
ground became a lake of oil. Bee, soaked with it, didn’t 
care. She was much too excited. 

“Let it gush a while, Daddy!” 
she cried hysterically, ‘‘so we can 
watch it!” 

The next procedure was to shut 
the great steel plates of the heavy 
iron valve which was already in 
place on top of the well, but it 
couldn’t be done yet, anyhow. 
Now rocks were being spewed from 
the hole, and it wouldn’t be safe 
to go in and shut the well down. 

So for half an hour it gushed, 
while dozens of grimy oil men 
clustered around the Dalys, and 
Bee cried and laughed, and her 
father’s back became sore from 
being slapped and her own sinewy 
hands numb from bear-like grips 
and her face sore as a dozen old- 
timers, who’d known her father for 
years and her since she'd been a 
small child, kissed her roundly and 
hugged her and danced with her 
in an inch of slimy oil. Ordinarily 
even such a huge well as that one would not have called for 
such a demonstration, but Jim Daly’s hard luck and his 
great popularity had combined to make the fate of his 
well of absorbing interest to half the American oil men 
in Mexico. 

In half an hour he himself went in and turned the big 
wheel which closed off the well, the pipe, already laid, was 
connected on, and the valve plates opened a little to allow 
a part of the oil to run into the first tank. 

“Looks like she’d make fifty thousand barrels a day if 
you left her wide open,” stated old man Young, and Mr. 
Daly nodded. 

“Don’t be too sure,” warned the mournful Timkins, his 
eyes on the ground. “She may go into salt water or some- 
thing any time.” 

Bee was too happy to notice that remark, but the next one, 
from her father, she did. 

“There’s just one little fly in the vinegar,” he pointed out. 
“One of those rocks must have split the casing a litthe— 


APRIL 


By Theodosia Garrison 


S OMEONE tapped at my window pane, 
Someone called me without my door, 
Someone laughed like the tinkle o' rain, 


The robin echoed it o'er and o'er. 


I THREW the door and the window wide; 
Sun and the touch of the breeze and then— 

“Oh, were you expecting me, dear ?"’ she cried, 
And here was April come back again. 


From Tue Joy O' Livinc 





there’s quite a bunch of oil bubbling up around the outside. 
We'll have to dig a ditch, and run that oil into a ground 
sump and save it until we can shove cement down and try 
to block her off.” 

“Boy, look at this lake!” grinned Billy Lyne, the be- 
spectacled production superintendent of the Company. 

Lake it was. What with the addition of the leaking oil, 
there were two inches of oil, it seemed, over the ground for 
a radius of several hundred feet around the well. It ex- 
tended over to the Number One tank. 

“Well,” announced Mr. Daly as he threw one arm 
around Bee’s slippery, oil-soaked form, ‘Buzzer and I are 
going to Tampico, right away. I'll be back to-morrow, and 
we'll see if we can plug up that leak. This night, though, 
Buzzer’s going to buy the prettiest clothes in Tampico, and 
get ready to go to the States in just about a week. And I’m 
goin’ with her!” 

In an hour they were on their way to the city in a bat- 
tered Ford, riding over a road so rutted that the flivver 
spent half its time in the air. Oil fields are always like 
that. 

As they talked excitedly about the future one tiny thought 
in the back of Bee’s mind kept rising to keep her from being 
utterly, perfectly happy. 

“Daddy, don’t you suppose we should have—waited ? 
Somehow, I can’t believe it’s all true—and I hate to have 
that old Fred Timkins and his moustache in charge of that 
well! Not even for a minute! If 
we could have got it all fixed and 
—lI’m scared to leave it for fear 
something ‘ll go wrong!” 

As always when Timkin’s name 

was mentioned, her father’s eyes 
darkened and his face seemed to 
set grimly. 
_ “Buzzer, listen. I know you 
don’t like Fred. You don’t trust 
him, we'll say. But all you’ve got 
to know is that many years ago he 
—well, he did me a favor, and 
and—I've got a duty to him—he’s 
all right, too—” 

It was unlike the big Irishman 
to stammer and stutter like that, 
and suddenly Bee’s heart seemed 
to sink a bit. Then, with a rush 
of fierce loyalty, she berated her- 
self bitterly. 

“Daddy couldn’t tell me a lie if 
he wanted to, and if he says Fred’s 
all right he is!” She told herself 
furiously. ‘‘And we’ve got a well!” 

So because she was sixteen, and because she was going to 
have a lot of pretty clothes, and most of all because her 
father was through with the oil gamble forever and was 
going to the States with her, she forgot all her forebodings 
and enjoyed that rocky ride in a flivver more than the 
smoothest of trips in a luxurious limousine. 

And father and daughter talked on happily of the school 
to which she was going—‘“the finest school in New York, 
Buzzer, and then college!” For years Bee had studied, 
nights, under her father’s tutelage, and she was by no means 
ignorant of books. He was a college graduate, and not un- 
til Mrs. Daly had died, before Bee was old enough to re- 
member her, had he plunged into the epic battle for a 
fortune which is the oil business. Partly because he idolized 
Bee and could never bear to be away from her, and partly 
because she, after she became old enough to know, would 
not listen to being away from him, they had stayed together. 
The dawn-to-dark toil of the oil game, with its prospect 
of a fortune always just around the corner, had seemed te 
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Battered by the rain, she clung to the side of the little car which reeled along at a mile a minute—they must get there in time 


ease the ache in her father’s heart, and made him forget his 
loneliness. In time she too had learned to love it, even its 
hardships. And she had never wished to go east to school 
without him. But now she wanted to—dresses, for the 
last year or so, had seemed more desirable than oil-stained 
khaki, and every once in a while the trim shoes she saw 
advertised were far more attractive to her than high-laced 
boots. 

So that afternoon they started shopping in Tampico, 
which is a Mexican town of a hundred thousand people 
with up-to-date shops in it, and by dinner time her hotel 
room was overflowing with boxes. Outside it was clouding 
up, with the feel of rain in the air. 

Her father, looking very handsome in his new white suit 
and Panama hat, left her in her room while he went out to 
transact some of the business which the new well made 
necessary. She devoted the time to trying on her new pos- 
sessions. So interested was she that she barely noticed the 
torrential down-pour which started just after darkness fell. 
When she came to an evening gown, and noted the dif- 
ference in tint between her face and arms, she reached a 
momentous decision. 

“T’]] have to go to a beach and get this tan extended, or 
there'll be no evening gowns worn by me!”’ she laughed to 
herself—and at that moment her body stiffened, and fear 
leaped into her eyes, and new clothes became things of no 
moment whatever. 

For a jagged streak of lightning split the sky, and a 
rolling crash of thunder was just the forerunner of what 
seemed like continuous firing from the artillery of the sky. 


Lightning always makes oil men’s nerves jump, and their 
hearts contract. If it hits a well, or a tank, a fire is inevi- 
table, and there is nothing so terrible as that. Aside from 
a loss that runs sometimes into millions of dollars, stop- 
ping an oil fire is next door to impossible. Only by risking 
lives, and working day and night— 

After an hour which seemed like an eternity, while she 
sat whitefaced at the window and prayed that the storm 
might end, it seemed that it was over. Of course, she tried 
to tell herself, it was silly to worry—there was only one 
chance in a million— 

Thudding footsteps sounded down the hall, and then 
there was a rat-a-tat-tat of knocking on her father’s door. 

“Jim—Jim Daly!” panted a well-known voice. 

She was out of her room in a flash. It was Mr. Brickell 
from the Mex-American’s terminal, across the Panuco river 
from the city. 

“Bee!” he panted. “Where's Jim? That number one 
tank’s afire out at Panuco, and there’s nobody there but 
Mexicans! I’m going down on a Speeder—” 

“And I'm going with you!” Bee said quickly, and it 
seemed that her mind and body were like ice. **I don’t know 
where Dad is—it might take an hour to find him—” 

“If that tank burns down until the water at the bottom 
boils and shoots it in the air, they say all that oil around 
your well’ll sure catch as well as the other tanks—” 

“And our well is leaking. It'll catch fire below the 
ground!” she told him slowly, her face was drawn and piti- 
ful. ““Timkins is no good—I’m going with you!” 

(Continued on page 36) — 












The little house complete—and when it was being built 


HEN we started out, not one of us 

dreamed of building a Girl Scout Lit- 

tle House of our own. What we 
needed—what we had decided we simply must 
have—was a Girl Scout headquarters of some 
kind. We wanted a place where we could all 
go for Girl Scout news, where our troops could 
hold their meetings—for at that time they 
were getting together any-and-everywhere— 
in back yards, in school houses, and in the 
Woman’s Club House. Our Brownie Packs 
were perching in some of the queerest places 
imaginable. Yes, we did need a Girl Scout 
Headquarters. 

But where could it be? We were more than 
grateful when one of the churches of Palo Alto 
said we might rent a corner in a study for our local direc- 
tor’s desk and might use the church recreation rooms for 
some of our troop meetings, for only ten dollars a month. 
But we couldn’t help realizing what even that ten dollars 
would do to our bank balance which was exactly $112.50. 

Then someone thought, “Can't we find a good friend who 
has an unused top of 4 garage or a barn or something that 
we can borrow, as it were, and fix up with the $112.50?” 

Now this someone is the kind of person who, when she 
thinks of what appears to be a good idea, doesn’t let it go 
at that. She tries to make it happen. So she at once set out 
to find that top of a garage or a barn. She walked reflec- 
tively past the homes of her friends until her path led her 
by some vacant lots which belonged to a college professor 
whom she knew well. There stood an old tank house. 

“The very thing!” said our friend and promptly called 
on the professor. 

He was interested at once. ‘Yes, you may have the use 
of the tank house if you wish,” he said. “But what the Girl 
Scouts really need is a permanent home, a Little House 
which will be theirs and from which they won’t have to 
move in a few years.” 

And he had several suggestions. For more hours than 
one, the two discussed them. And when the woman left, she 
went straight to the mayor of Palo Alto. 

The mayor was as interested as the professor had been. 
“The town should be proud to give land to the Girl Scouts 





the Houses 


And the 
Little House 
Grew 
—in California 


By JEAN HENRY LARGE 


on which they may build their headquarters,” said he. Just 
like that. And today we have our Little House. 

The question of our location was difficult. But it was 
at last discovered that the town owned a plot of considerable 
acreage on which were several groups of beautiful oaks. 
What a perfect spot for a Girl Scout House! We accepted 
the gift at once, as you can imagine. 

Then the question of our building came up. We visited 
another friend—this time a young architect who offered 
to draw up the plans and presented them to us as his gift to 
the Girl Scouts. He hinted that our $112.50 wouldn’t carry 
us anywhere at all, a fact which we had already realized 
with more than a little quaking. 

Our friend who had first had the idea now went to our 
Girl Scout Council. She put before them the plan of bor- 
rowing $1500 at six per cent interest, declaring that the cost 
of that six per cent would not be greater than the ten dollars 
a month which we would have had to pay for rent. And it 
was not beyond hope, she said, that the many other friends 
of the Girl Scouts, not to mention the girls themselves, could 
lessen the principle year after year until it was all paid. 

Our council did not fail us. The first three women to 
whom we spoke each offered to lend five hundred dollars at 
six per cent interest. And they did more—they pledged 





money to the Girl Scouts for an amount which covered 
the interest on the loan. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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that Girl Scouts Built 


Aur Castles 
which 
Come to Life 


— Everywhere 
By MADGE WILLIAMS 


F you were one of the visitors at the Sesqui- 
Centennial in Philadelphia, you already 
know how adorable this Girl Scout Little 
House is. If you weren't, be sure to visit it the 
next time you go to the City of Brotherly Love. 
For it is still there and it belongs to the Girl 
Scouts of Philadelphia to use for their very own. 
Perhaps, seeing its red brick attractiveness and ex- 
claiming over its delightfully furnished six rooms and 
sleeping porch, you will wonder how the Girl Scouts hap- 
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“God bless this house from thatch to floor’—the dedication in 
Philadelphia 








Mrs. Herbert Hoover laid the cornerstone of the Little House in Philadelphia 


pened to have this home of their own. It came about just 
as many other Girl Scout little houses everywhere have 
come about, whether they are real houses or log cabins or 
rooms over somebody’s father’s garage or in somebody’s 
mother’s attic. Friends thought of the Girl Scouts and— 
another dream came true. 

In Philadelphia, just as in Washington, our good friends 
were those of the Better Homes in America organization, 
of which Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, is 
president and Dr. James Ford of Harvard University is 
executive director. The organization wished to have at the 
Sesqui-Centennial a home which would show all visitors 
how attractive and convenient a house can be built for a 
moderate sum of money, and how artistically and con- 
veniently it can be furnished without great expenditure. 
So plans were made for a modest house of brick and its 
furnishings. And when the question arose of who should be 
hostesses, Better Homes organization at once thought of the 
Girl Scouts. 

So, in the end, this Little House was built for a double 
purpose; to serve as a demonstration to homemakers who 
came from all parts of the country to visit the Sesqui- 
Centennial and to be a homemaking center for the Girl 
Scouts themselves. 

Won’t you visit it today? No, don’t sink down into that 
comfortable living room chair yet. But don’t hurry on either, 
for you must stop to take a good look at this fireplace. It 
was brought here from Wakefield Manor, the birthplace 
of George Washington. The boxwood which you noticed on 
each side of the front steps came from the same place. 

You didn’t know a kitchen could be so artistic and at- 
tractive? That is what the Sesqui-Centennial visitors said. 
They liked our blue and white color scheme. But don’t 
think for a minute that this kitchen was planned for ap- 
pearance only. It is a real to-be-worked-in kitchen where nu 
housemaid need apply! This cabinet has in it every kitchen 
utensil you could possibly need—eighty pieces. 

Now for upstairs with its three bedrooms and its bath- 
room. Isn’t the nursery adorable? The jolly Mother Goose 
frieze was painted for the house by Anna Hitze who is a 
Golden Eaglet as well as an artist. That completes our 
little house tour, but if you have time to linger before the 

(Continued on page 43) 








Midge, 


Our Outlaw 


“A haunted house?—lead me to it,” 
said Midge and maybe it didn’t bring 


on the hard luck, but— 


By MARY FRANCES SHUFORD 


EING a law-abiding citizen is certainly a strain when 

one is a sophomore at Oakdale Seminary. Midge and 

Glo and I didn't even attempt to be one because, as 
Midge said, “Outlaws have more freedom.” 

We had only been back at the Sem. a week when a copy 
of the Oakdale Seminary Handbook of Rules and Regula- 
tions prepared by the faculty for the benefit of both old and 
new students was given to each of us one day in chapel. 
Dr. Adair, the president, got up and made a speech and said 
he hoped we would peruse the books with our undivided at- 
tention, and so forth, and so forth—words too big for me to 
write—and that we would abide by the laws of the in- 
stitution tweedle-de-dee ! tum-te-tum—more big words. He 
talked for an hour and wound up by saying in words of one 
syllable that all could understand that if we didn’t obey 
those rules we better had and all those failing to do so would 
be vigorously persecuted ! 

Midge and Glo and I could hardly wait to get home to 
see what those rules were anyway. There wasn’t anything 
new among them and we couldn’t see why old Ajax— 
our pet name for the Honorable Robert Adair—had made 
such a to-do about them. Midge read the rules out loud just 
to be sure there was no catch to them. 

“Number One: All lights shall be out five minutes 
after the ringing of light bell at 10:30 P. M. 

We knew how to get around that one. Just put the lamp 

under the table, throw the rug over the table and get under 







No one had trouble except Bob. He is sort of rotund. 
We had to take out two more bricks before he could 
get in and then he had to come sideways 


with the lamp and stay up as late as you please. 
“Number Two: All students must be in their rooms 
during the following hours: 
Study hour from 8 P. M. until 10 P. M. every day ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday. 
Meditation hour Sunday from 2 P. M. to 4 P. M.” 

Ridiculous! that meditation hour. Who in the world 
wanted to meditate anyway and what about? 

“Number Three: No student shall leave the campus 
without registering at the office and naming her 
destination.” 

Goodness! Half the time we didn’t even know our desti- 
nation when we started out and some of the places we went 
would make Toady’s eyes pop. Toady is Miss Lewis—we 
call her that because she teaches zodlogy. For example, go- 
ing to Aunt Lindy’s, our washerwoman’s, for fried chicken 
breakfast. 

‘Number Four: All gentlemen callers shall be re- 
ceived in the reception room in Randolph Hall, ar- 
rangement having previously been made with the 
dean. Friday night is caller’s night and no student 
shall have visitors except at that time unless by 
special permission from the dean.” 

That rule always did make me tired and it made Charlie 
and Rob Malroy and Cousin Leonard tired, too. Cousin 
Leonard Hampden is Glo’s cousin and he lives at Maple- 
hurst on the opposite hill from the Sem. Glo and I have 
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reason to believe that he likes Midge somewhat special 
and Midge likes him also special, but Midge has always 
been very generous with him, and his candy and fruit and 
things are always addressed to the three of us. Cousin Leon- 
ard comes to see us every callers’ night and frequently he 
manages a “special” because he just has a way with him 
and he knows how to hood-wink Toady. It’s Rob and 
Charlie that have a hard time getting in. It was about the 
only rule we couldn’t get around. 

As for staying in our rooms, we knew how to get out any 
time. Glo and Midge and I room on the third floor of the 
east wing of Chadwick Hall. We can’t get out of that wing 
without passing Toady’s door, that is if we go the regular 
way, but the trunk chute where the trunks are lowered to 
the basement by a rope and pulley is at our end of the hall, 
sort of tucked away by itself, and for a long time we have 
known how to sit on the knot in the end of the rope and let 
ourselves down to the basement. When we were freshmen we 
had loosened some bricks in the foundation and we could 
wiggle through the hole and go where we pleased, unob- 
served and unregistered at the office. 

Well, as I said or meant to say, we weren’t much worried 
by that book of rules nor Ajax’s big speech. Midge read all 
the laws, and then threw the book in the waste paper basket. 
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“Trash!” she said. “Let ’em catch us if they can!” 

Every year at the Sem. each class has a secret midnight 
feast. The class officers see Miss Lewis and get permission 
for all the class to go, and tell her where it is to be held 
and right there the secret ends. Even the seniors had 
never had a feast without some one finding out about it 
beforehand. The biggest ambition Midge had was for us 
sophs to have our feast and have it an honest-to-gosh 
secret. 

This year, when the freshmen planned their feast, Toady 
let the cat out of the bag as usual. All one Saturday we 
had sort of felt that the freshies were up to something, so 
Midge asked Miss Lewis if we three could spend Satur- 
day night with Florence Fowler, the freshman president. 
Toady looked very noncommital and said, “No, not this 
Saturday.” Then Midge asked permission to spend the 
night with about twenty different freshies and Miss Lewis 
said no each time and she wouldn’t give any reason. Well, 
of course that told us the freshmen feast was to be 
Saturday night. 

There was a recital that night in the chapel, one of 
these all-students-required-to-attend affairs, and everybody 
went except Glo and Midge and me. We stayed behind so 
that we could put some jelly and stuff in the basement for 
safe keeping. Midge was sitting on the knot going down 
when she discovered that if she kicked hard she would 
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swing back and forth and if she swung far enough 
she could open the door on the second floor. Midge is a 
good acrobat. She opened the door, and the next swing 
she jumped off the knot into the second hall. Lots of 
freshmen lived on that hall. In a little while Midge 
called to us. 

“T have something to show you,” she said. 

Glo and I went down and swung into the second hall. 
It was not hard. Midge led the way to Flo’s room and 
opened the door. 

“What do you know about that?” she said. “And not 
a freshie here to guard it.” 

In the middle of the room was a long table and on the 
table was every sort of something to eat that a freshman 
could think of. 

“Bless their innocent little baby hearts,” said 
Midge. “Trying to have a feast here under our 
noses.” 

“And they pretty nearly did it,” said Glo. 

“Pretty nearly, not quite,” retorted Midge, “not 
when three good sophs beat ’em to it. Three sophs 
at the freshmen feast! Ha! Could anything be 
better than that!” 

‘Nothing could be better except more sophs,” 

I said. 

When the freshmen crept down the hall 
and opened Flo’s door at midnight every 
member of the sophomore class was in there 
with her feet under the table waiting to 
be served. Sophs at a freshmen feast un- 
invited and unexpected! It was delicious. 

The freshies were good sports about it, 
too. They promised not to tell and I’m 
sure they didn’t since the joke was 
on them, but somehow the news got 
out and the faculty heard it. 

A week later Miss Lewis’ little 
bell tapped for silence during 
dinner and Dr. Adair stood 
up and said would all the 
sophomore class __ please 
come to his study at seven- 
thirty. A thunderbolt from 4 
a summer sky! 

After dinner we all filed 
into Ajax’s study. I had 
that empty feeling one 
gets on certain occa- 
sions. Dr. Adair always 
makes me feel peculiar 
anyway. 

“Young 
ladies,” he 
said, “I un- 
derstand 
that you ~ 
were out of —) 
your rooms without per- 
mission last Saturday 
night about midnight. 
Is this correct?” There 
was a long pause. 

Nobody answered 
either pro or con. Old 
Ajax looked at us long 
and sadly and just let 
us squirm. 

“You have forfeited 
your privileges,” he said 
finally. “I will have to 
ask you to remain on 
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Back and forth we went—bang! against one side—zip! 
against the other 


April, 1927 


¥ : ro 
al the campus six weeks. And I can assure you if such 


uf) insubordination occurs again—!?!” He didn’t finish 


{, the sentence but I got a pretty good idea of what the 

an rest would be if he said it. 

fi Being campused would have been terribly in- 

AA convenient if we hadn’t already known how to 
' evade the law. There were lots of things coming 


that we had to attend to, campused or not cam- 
pused. Hallowe’en night was just two weeks off 
and on Hallowe’en the sophs always give a party 
to the whole school. Of course we wanted it to 
be a good one. Then there was that all important 
matter of the sophomore feast. That required lots 
of attention. 

One thing we were positive about. We could not 
let Toady know anything about our feast beforehand. 
With that as a starter, our plans grew and grew and 
if I do say it myself we got up the most daring thing 
that had ever been dared at Oakdale. Midge didn’t 
think of it all at once but one good idea led to an- 
other. The first occurred to her Sunday afternoon. 

It was a beautiful day and, instead of being out 
in the woods as nature demanded, we were sup- 
posed to stay cooped up in our rooms meditat- 
ing for two hours. Midge looked out the win- 

dow a long time. Maplehurst was right in 

front of us on the opposite hill. We had 
been asked there for dinner and could not 
go because we were campused. Aunt 

Lindy’s cabin was down the river a 
piece. We hadn't had fried chicken in 

ages because we were campused. We 
saw a big Packard roll up to 

Randolph Hall and then roll away 

again. That was Cousin Leonard 

and Rob and Charlie. They had a 

special and we couldn’t see them be- 

cause we were campused. 

“Tt just makes me right Bolshe- 
viki,” said Midge. ‘Let’s turn out- 
law.” 

“We can’t turn what we already 
are,” said Glo. 

We looked out the window 

again. The road that passed 

Aunt Lindy’s gleamed yellow 

in the October sunshine. 

“T always have wanted to know 
what is at the end of that road,” I 
said. 

“Let’s go,” said Midge. 

Down the rope, through the hole 
in the basement, along the hedge to 
the rock wall, then on hands and 
knees until we reached the woods 
and the world was ours. 

After we passed Aunt Lindy’s 
the road grew rough. A little fur- 
| " ther on it was hardly better than a 
trail. It made me feel all thrilly, not 
knowing where we were going. At 
last we came to a high rock wall 
i too high to see over. Vines had 

grown over it. The leaves were scar- 
j let against the gray stone and pur- 
j ple berries hung from little brown 
stems. A huge iron gate was partly 
open and sagged on rusty hinges. 

“Let’s walk in backwards,” said 
Midge, “‘so’s not to break the spell.” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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I opened my mouth but 
not a sound came. Instead the 
tears rolled down my cheeks 





“Well, I Might as Well Admit— 


DON’T know 
| whether you ever 

discovered that the 
girls you wanted to have 
like you a lot were really 
thinking something quite 
different about you. But 
that is what happened 
to me my first year at 
boarding school. 

You see, until I went 
away to school I had al- 
ways lived in the same 
place. It isn’t a very large town so that everybody knows 
everybody else and I know now that I took a lot for granted. 
I thought a person just naturally had friends and that the 
people you went around with were mostly a matter of which 
ones you happened to choose. 

When I went away to boarding school, it didn’t take me 
long to discover my mistake. The other girls had to like you, 
I saw, or they'd be indifferent to you. And I found myself 
wanting them to like me, more than I wanted anything else 
in the world. 

I thought more about what I could do to make them like 
me than I did about my studies or what I could do for the 
school or anything. And because I’d read a lot of books 
about fresh freshmen and how upper classmen always dis- 
like them, I got perfectly panic-stricken for fear I’d be 
fresh. I thought about it constantly. I don’t believe I said 
“hello” to a girl on campus without toning down my voice 
a bit so that I wouldn’t be fresh. 

And although I got along pretty well, I wasn’t satisfied 
by any means. Oh, I’d got acquainted with all the girls in 
school. And I was invited to my share of midnight feasts 
and all that, I guess. But something was wrong. I felt it 
in the way the girls spoke to me and the way they acted 
when I was around. But what was the matter? Was I a 
failure? 

This was the state of affairs when Fat McGilligan in- 
vited Sally and me to a truth party. Sally was my room- 
mate then. It was the first truth party I’d been invited to, 
there at school, and I felt right away that it would be differ- 
ent from the ones we girls had back home, Although I 
wouldn’t have admitted it then to myself, even, I know now 


—that I am shy, but I needn’t have been 

such a dumb bell about it; and who'd have 

thought it would take a truth party to shake 

me out of it,” writes another girl who made 
some discoveries about herself 
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that I was actually 
afraid of what Fat and 
the other girls might say 
about me. 

“I’m not going,” I 
told Sally. “I’ve got a 
lot of letters to write.’ 

“Ha!” Sally had for 
that. “Letters! You're 
afraid, that’s what you 
are. You're afraid they 
may choose you and tell 
the unvarnished truth.” 

Now of course no girl is going to let anyone think she 
can’t stand the truth about herself, so I simply shouted 
“Afraid? Who's afraid?” and grabbed Sally’s hand and 
pulled her down the hall to Fat’s room. 

“Sh-sshhh,” said Fat, as she stuck her head out the door 
and motioned us in. “Pauline Larrimore’s knocking the 
stuffing out of Isabel Bennet. You're late.” 

We filed in, nodded to the other girls and huddled into 
our places. 

There must have been ten girls in that little room. Sally 
spoke to them all, in a voice considerably louder than a stage 
whisper. I said “hello,” to Rose Donahue, next to me, and let 
it go at that. After all, this was Sally’s second year at Black- 
cliffe and she knew every girl on the campus. I had been 
at boarding school only two months. As I told you, I’d have 
died rather than appear “pushy.” Pauline Larrimore was 
saying: “ and that isn’t all. I never heard Isabel 
say ‘thank you’ in my life. If a rich philanthropist gave her 
a thousand dollar check, she’d say ‘Gosh!’—and nothing 
more.” Isabel didn’t seem to mind. When everyone in the 
room laughed, she laughed the loudest. To tell the truth, I 
was envious. If only the girls liked me as much as they 
liked Isabel Bennet. She was so jolly and boyish and full 
of fun, and something else. It was the something else, I sus- 
pected, which made her the most popular girl in the 
sophomore class. 

“Now Sally Pockett!” Fat cried, shifting from the wicker 
rocking-chair to the bed. “Everybody pitch in! Remember- 
nothing can be said that isn’t the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. Rough and ruthless—that’s our 

(Continued on page 46) 











Let's Win a Homemaker'’s Badge 


" By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 





PRING is_ here 
again! And _ that 
means _ crocuses 


pushing up their heads, 
and violets shyly peep- 
ing from behind moist 
leaves, and robins and 
woodpeckers __ trilling 
and tapping in the 
bright sunshine. Sun- 
shine everywhere! It’s 
time to open all the 
doors and windows in 
our homes, let every 
room have a sunlight 
bath, and give the whole 
house a thorough attic-to-cellar spring cleaning! 

After the confining days of winter and the smoke and 
ashes of the range or heating plant, 
every wall and curtain and closet is 
bound to hold a film of dust and soot. 
And we're all so glad to lay away the 
heavy woolly things we use in cold 
weather and to replace them with cool, 
thin, crisp curtains and spreads and 
pillows. April is just the time to move 
everything about and brush and beat 
and scour until our homes match the 
outdoors in brightness and freshness. And 
I’m ever so glad that we all havea spring 
vacation just about now, because, Girl 
‘ Scouts, this is the best chance in all the 
year to earn your Homemaker’s Badge. 

I don’t know just how your mothers 
are planning to do the housecleaning, 
but I’m sure that each of them will use 
these two most important disinfectants 
—fresh air and sunshine. Germs of any 
kind, or insect pests, simply can’t stand 
sunshine. All the bacteria or hidden minute organisms that 
cause molds to appear on bread or on other food or that 
increase the sliminess around the drain-pipe or that breed 
in old rags and refuse just shrivel up and die when we 
turn the bright rays of the sun upon them. When we know 
this, then, all we have to do is to let the sunshine in on 
everything. And it seems to me that spring cleaning is just 
about that—turning everything out and over to let the sun- 
shine get at it. 

There’s your own clothing and furs or blankets and mit- 
tens and scarves made of wool. Take them all out into the 
sunlight on a breezy day and brush them well and shake 
them and leave them pinned on the line for several hours. 
Probably mother will want carefully to brush or shake the 
furs in gasoline—outdoors only of course—because moths 
and other insect pests don’t like strong smells, either. That’s 
why we can fight them by using strong-smelling tar balls 
or flakes or wrapping the articles in tar-smelling paper or 
bags. It might be a good plan to put your own winter 
clothes away in such bags. One bag holds several coats or 
dresses in shape on the hanger, which comes in each bag. 
But don’t lay any garment away dirty or even with one 


Dust—I should say not! 
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greasy spot, for that is just the 
place that the little crawling 
moth-baby will find and love to 
eat a hole in. 

-When you lay away your 
clothing, or any article, remember that it will be much 
easier to find if you label it now. You can get a package of 
tags for a few cents and use a tag to each bag or bundle or 
box you lay away. Or you can buy a box of neat labels of 
any size and write the contents of any bag or package on 
the label and then paste it on. If there are several girls or 
yours is a big family, another idea is to give one color tag 
or label to each person. 

I think it would be the greatest help if each of you could 
houseclean your own room and belongings entirely! You 
can begin with your bureau and closet drawers and put 
away or give away the things you don't need. 

The fewer “things” you have about the room in hot 
weather, the cooler the room and the less work it will be to 
care for when you want so much to go off on hikes or pic- 
nics. I like simple rugs, and a few pictures on the walls. 
but it is really true that all objects, and especially hangings 
and long curtains, absorb heat and dust and hold it and 
thus keep the room stuffy. If I were vou, 
I would put my own room into “summer 
uniform,” as it were, and keep it coo! 
and restful by laying away all excess 
ornaments and knicknacks. 

It is getting to be quite a long time 
ago since I was the age that most of you 
Girl Scouts are now. But one of the 
things I remember clearly is how I al- 
ways helped my mother houseclean our 
kitchen and pantry. I just loved to get at 
all the packages of spices and foods 
turn them out, look them over, and pu 
them into fresh clean jars or containers. 
You take down all the articles from one 
shelf, wipe it, and then replace them. 
Sometimes you put narrow oilcloth on 
the shelves, or paint them with one of 
the new quick-drying enamel paints. 
Different focds may be put into a set of 
Mason glass jars, each neatly labelled. 

You may meet at least two kinds of insects in your pan- 
try-travels: one is a moth, just like a clothes-moth, small, 
gray-brown and_ with 
dusty wings. But this is 
a flour or cereal moth 
and she loves to spin 
thin strings or webs 
over floury foods. You 
must tumble her out 
fast! The other insect is 
the black and busy wee- 
vil. Do you know him? 
Tight-fitting cans or 
jars are the way to keep 
him out! And then there 
are the ants, black, red, 
and maybe gray. They 
love sugar and sweet 
things, and you should 
have your eye open for 
them, too. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Lets Talk About Accessories 


general definition, is an 
ally or helper—but the 
dictionary implies, if you read it 
carefully, that before the law an 
accessory may be guilty of a 
felony and may be punished accordingly. 

I have seen accessories of dress that I 
thought were guilty of many things. In fact I 
should have said that they not only did not 
help but materially hindered the success of 
the costume. 

There is an axiom in dress that nothing 
should be added to a costume which hasn’t 
some good and special reason for being added. 
And that, in general, addition should be at- 
tempted only after you have thoroughly mas- 
tered the rules of subtraction. 

Among accessories we usually include 
handkerchiefs, gloves, jewelry, scarfs, fur 
neck-pieces, handbags, and often shoes and 
stockings. Styles vary in all of these, but 
you'll find certain rules of good taste prevail- 
ing. Edges of handkerchiefs, for example, 
may be rolled or hemmed, or the width of the 
hem may vary fashionably from year to year, 
but I doubt if you'll ever find a time when 
absolute freshness and fineness of linen won't 
count. ‘The handkerchief, like the hat and 
shoe, should suit the rest of the costume. 
Sometimes a bright handkerchief is used for 
decoration, but only in cases where the cos- 
tume really needs an added touch. In general 
it’s best to remember that a handkerchief’s 
first business is use. 

It’s my opinion that plain gloves are al- 
ways in best taste, simply because they do 
make one’s hands look nicer, and I’m happy 
to see that just now fashionable opinion agrees 
with me. Gloves should be loose and well- 
fitting. Be sure the fingers are long enough. 
If vou have pudgy or large hands avoid shiny 
kid or bulky, heavily stitched gloves. A tone 
just off white is to be preferred to white if 
you want your hands to be inconspicuous. 
Fancy cuffs are bad for the short wrist. Any 
hand looks best in a soft, dull-finish material 
such as mocha, suede or wash fabric. 

Gloves should always be meticulously 
clean. It’s much better to have two pairs of 
simple washable gloves, and keep them clean, 
than one more expensive pair that does not 
permit you to be quite so neat. 

Gloves last longer if they are put on and 
taken off carefully. The first time you put 
them on is especially important. Turn the 
main part of the glove back over the fingers 
and work into the fingers of the glove grad- 
ually. When you take off your gloves, fold 
them back and ease them off gently, turning 
them inside out. Never yank a glove on or off 
by pulling at the finger tips or the edges. 

It used to be considered not quite nice to 
wear what was called imitation jewelry. 
Nowadays we think of jewelry as a costume 
accessory, and since it’s impossible for most 
of us to own enough very good jewelry to go 
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What is wrong with these 
girls’ clothes? The answer 
is in the article, but if you 
can't guess it, look on page 61 
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with each frock, we have adopt- 
ed the idea of inexpensive cos- 
tume jewelry which makes up in 
color what it lacks in price. Im- 
itations are no longer considered 
in poor taste so long as we don’t 
pretend they are real. 

The danger in this use of low-priced jew- 
elry is that we shall buy and wear too much 
of it—and the wrong kind. It varies as greatly 
in artistic value as real jewelry varies. 

It’s good taste and economy to buy semi- 
precious stones such as topaz and coral and 
amethyst and carnelian and turquoise. These 
are not very expensive, but they are real and 
they are decorative. Colored composition beads 
pretend nothing and often give a pretty 
note to a costume. Silver or ivory is much 
less expensive than gold. Imitation pearl 
heads have established themselves so that no- 
body thinks of them as pearls. 

A point to remember is size of jewelry. If 
you're a small girl, scale your jewelry down. 
If you have a short neck, don’t wear choker 
heads. If you’re stout, wear medium-sized 
beads in a long string which will help make 
you look more slender. 

Even if you could afford a great deal of 
expensive jewelry I should advise against it 
till you’re older. A wrist watch is permissible, 
A string of beads. A little finger ring. A 
simple pin that really pins *something. But 
leave the rest to the jewelry counters—or 
after twenty. 

Scarfs, like handkerchiefs, play a useful 
and decorative role. The filmy scarf of tulle 
or chiffon is a lovely evening accessory, and 
especially becoming to the thin girl. The 
smooth folded neckerchief fills in the tailored 
neckline of suit or coat and often adds the 
right color touch. The loosely knotted sports 
scarf of silk or wool gives a jaunty note to 
the outdoor costume. 

In choosing a fabric scarf or a fur-neck 
piece, consider your physique. A bulky scarf 
or animal fur is not good for the little girl or 
the girl with the short neck. It does a lot, how- 
ever, for the tall girl with the long thin neck. 

For the modern costume a handbag does 
much more than carry your money. It may 
add. color and it should add style. With the 
tailored street costume or sports costume the 
hag should be simple and is usually of leather 
which gives good wear. For evening or after- 
noon dress-up there are always more elaborate 
styles in silk or brocade or beads. A good idea 
which is followed out often in bags is to have 
them tone with shoes, gloves or stockings. A 
bag for general use should be large enough 
to hold all you have to carry, without cram- 
ming. Like jewelry it should be scaled, how- 
ever, to your physique. It looks ridiculous 
to see a little girl propelling a huge, conspicu- 


- ous handbag. 


I haven't space here to talk about shoes and 
stockings except to say that they should har- 
(Continued on page 61) 
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EANNE MARIE DUBILIER, ten years old, sat ter- 
rified and weeping at Ellis Island, waiting for her 
mother and father to come for her. She had traveled 

all the way from a convent school in France to her parents 
who, because of her father’s business, were living in Amer- 
ica. But now, poor Jeanne Marie thought, they seemed to 
have forgotten her. 

When the third weary day had passed, a woman who 
said she was Madame Dubilier, the widow of Jeanne’s 
father’s brother, Jacques, came and took Jeanne away. 
Since she seemed the only relative of the child who could 
be traced, she rather grudgingly consented to give her niece 
a home and took her to a gloomy brownstone house where 
she carried on a suspiciously secretive business in beauty 
preparations. 

As the years went by, the unwelcome niece grew more 
and more useful to Madame. By the time she was sixteen, 
Jeanne was mixing the perfumes and creams, keeping re- 
cords of orders, and delivering packages to customers in 
the evenings. She would often think of her father and 
mother and dream of finding them again. 

Lying on her bed one hot afternoon, Jeanne Marie no- 
ticed, in the wall opposite, the frame of a window which 
had been boarded up. She wanted more air and more light, 
so she moved the heavy wardrobe that stood in front of 
the frame and began to pry out the boards. It was a long 
hard task, but she kept on working and soon she was able 
to put her head out of the opening. With a gasp of sur- 
prise, she saw spread below her a fairyland garden— 
flowers, splashing fountain, grilled gateways, and a lovely 
girl with dark curls who looked to be about Jeanne’s age. 

Every day Jeanne would look down and long to speak 
to the girl. Finally she summoned enough courage to call 
“Yoo-hoo! Yoo-hoo!” and she was rewarded by a motion- 
ed invitation to climb down the wisteria vine that grew 
over a water-drain leading from her window. 

After that day, Lolita—that was the name of the young 
Spanish girl who walked in the secret garden—and Jeanne 
met every afternoon. And José, Lolita’s faithful attendant, 
stood guard to warn them when Dofia Marta, the duenna, 
was near. Strict watch was kept all about the beautiful 
girl from South America and she was never allowed out of 
the garden. 

Lolita was as delighted to have Jeanne to talk with as 
Jeanne was to talk to her. Then, one day, another friend for 
both of them dropped, almost literally, from the sky. Chas- 
ing her ball, which had bounced off the roof where she had 
been playing with it, Sibyl Kentwood had climbed down 
after it into the garden. On her way home Sibyl remem- 
bered that she hadn’t told Jeanne Marie of hav- 
ing seen her once before in the subway, and of 
the little, dark woman who had beat with her 
fists upon the door of Jeanne’s train as it pulled 
out of the station, and who had cried brokenly, 
“My girl! My girl!” Jeanne had remained un- 
conscious of the pathetic figure on the platform. 

In the meantime Jeanne Marie had arrived 
home and had angered her aunt by accidentally 
opening a letter addressed to Madame. She saw 
that it was from a firm of lawyers, and whatever 
news it contained seemed to upset Madame 
Dubilier very much. 

“If things don’t get better,” was the older 
woman’s parting shot as Jeanne climbed the 
stairs, “‘you’ll have to get out and hustle on 








Concluding Through 


In which the little green door opens 
the city night-more mystery and the 


your own.” And she slammed shut the door of her office. 

Jeanne Marie felt a strange sense of foreboding, as 
though something exciting and unusual were about to 
happen. 


PART II 


At home Sibyl Kentwood was in a fever of excitement. 
She could hardly wait to tell her mother and father of 
the afternoon. It never occurred to Sybil not to tell—the 
relation between parents and daughter was 
one of genuine companionship, a different 
life from the lives of the two girls whom 
she had met that afternoon. | 

Mr. Kentwood was interested. “You are 
perfectly sure that this Jeanne Marie Du- vel 
bilier is the same girl you saw in the sub- “a 
way ?”’ he asked. \/ 

“Absolutely, Father. As I told you, I es | ie 
watched her for blocks. And I am sure she WV 
is the one the woman meant when she i i} 
pounded on the glass. I tried to tell Jeanne } at | 
about it when we were all there in the gar- 
den, but something always interrupted.” 




























“There may be nothing in it at all,” \- 
mused Mr. Kentwood, “and then again ) 
there...” 


“I’m sure there is, Father!’’ exclaimed 
Sibyl. “The woman looked distracted as she 
peered through that door at Jeanne. I’m 
sure she was in trouble or—Oh, I wish I 
knew what it’s all about!” 

Mr. Kentwood smiled. e 
“If you find out from your 
new friend that anything is 
wrong, I'll be glad to help 
her if she needs it.” He 
grew grave again as he con- 
tinued, ‘‘Now, dear, as to the 
other matter. I have decided 
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a Hidden Window 


softly and two girls disappear tnto 
solution of the secret of the garden 


to tell you and your mother something which it is gravely 
doubtful that I have a right to tell. But it is necessary, I 
believe, to secure your cooperation. 

“TI have known of this secret garden, as you girls call 
it, for a year and a half. In fact, I am largely responsible 
for it.” Sibyi gasped and her father nodded with some 
amusement. 

“Lolita Jimenez de la O is the sole survivor of one of 
the oldest Spanish families. She is heiress to the greatest 
estate in her country, Brazil, with property also in Spain. 


| 
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As three members of her family have met death under most 
suspicious circumstances, the trustees of the estate have 
felt it advisable to keep her hidden until she is of age and 
the legal right to her estates is firmly established. I had 
no part in the disposal of her fate, but am merely the sworn 
executor. I secured the house, and satisfied myself that 
her duenna was an absolute tartar. But this fellow José 
I shall be compelled to have removed at once.” 

“Oh Father, he is all that makes life livable for Lolita. 
I am sure he is faithful to her.” 

“Nevertheless, dear, what you have told me compels 
me. I have no choice. What was an innocent enough prank 
on your part this afternoon might have very dangerous 
consequences for your new friend. We must be careful.” 


Perhaps you who have 
been reading of the secret 
garden may have won- 
dered a bit about the in- 
side of the house. Three 
handsome old houses had 
been thrown together to 
make a retreat for this 
heiress to millions and 
had been transformed, by 
arch and fretwork and 
tiled floors, into a bit of 
old Spain. Gorgeous 
shawls were cast care- 
lessly over old carved 
chairs. Brilliant serapes 
from Mexico, silk ponchos 
from South America, hung 
over doorways. Brightly 
colored macaws flamed in 
cool green corners. Before 
a great mirror in the hall 
a marble pier-table stood, 
heaped with all the fruits 
of the tropics, rich incolor, 
ravishing in perfume. 

In the center of a great 
and brightly lighted room, 
on the very evening Sibyl 
was talking with her 
father, Lolita lay stretched 
listlessly upon a day bed, 
over which was draped a 
coverlet of rare Spanish 
lace, strewn with satin 
pillows shaded like lovely 
flowers. 

“T think I will walk in 
the patio, Dofia Marta,” 
she yawned indifferently. 

“Then I will come too, 
but wait till I dress. You 
said that you would not 
go out before we retired.” 


Lolita looked pale lying 
there under the lights, and 
the duenna’s suspicions were 
allayed. ‘“‘Do go out,”’ she 
said. “I will call José” 
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And Dofta Marta looked very much annoyed as she arose. 

“Oh, well, it does not matter. I won’t go. Do not dis- 
commode yourself to dress again, Dofia Marta, I beg.” 
And she sank back on the satin coverlet. 

Lolita looked pale, lying there under the lights. The 
duenna’s suspicions were allayed and she thought to her- 
self, “The poor child looks pallid. It is the heat.” And 
aloud, “It has been a warm day—this cursed humidity. 
Do go out, then; guerida, I will call José.” 

Outside, Lolita looked up at a tiny crescent moon, soft, 
and pale greenish yellow. A pretty moon, a pretty night. 
She mused of the happenings of the afternoon. Such free- 
dom—‘Not only to go about, but, mi vida, to climb around 
like a maromero, a circus performer—so graceful too, and 
a skin like pearl powder. But not more lovely than my 
Jeanne—” 


Sibyl Kentwood slept late that July morning. It was 
quite ten o’clock when her mother came to her room and 
sat down upon the bed beside her. 

“Dear,” she said, “something terrible has happened. 
Both Jeanne Dubilier and Lolita de la O have disappeared 
over night. The house into which your friend Jeanne went 
yesterday afternoon has been completely vacated, and as 
for Lolita, of course suspicion is cast upon José. The 
duenna is almost mad with terror and anxiety. Her pride 
is touched, and her fear for the girl is heart moving, your 
father says.” 

José seemed almost as worried, Mrs. Kentwood said. He 


Madame glared and Jeanne Marie said quickly, “She is the new girl I have taken on but today” 
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swore that he had never left the main entrance to the 
patio after Dofia Marta had called him. He protested that 
he had been watchful. But the fact remained that no one 
had seen his mistress slip out, and yet she had gone. It 
was all very mysterious, thought Sibyl, and went out to 
see what she could discover for herself—to prowl in the 
hidden garden and hunt for what she called, quite pro- 
fessionally, ‘“‘clues.”’ 

When she arrived home again, late in the afternoon, 
she found her father waiting for her. He looked tired and 
worried, and the dejected way his shoulders sagged as 
he sat in his big chair told Sibyl that the search for Lolita 
had not been successful. 

**No news ?” she asked. 

“None at all,” was the unhappy reply. “And the worst 
of it is,’ he added, ‘‘we have to work in the dark. We don’t 
dare let the matter get into the newspapers. If we did, the 
very people from whom we are hiding Lolita would be on 
her trail, if they haven’t already kidnapped her. 

“But you look as though you were bursting with news. 
What is it?” And Mr. Kentwood smiled as he held out his 
hand to his daughter. 

“T was right about the woman in the subway—about her 
wanting to attract Jeanne’s attention, I mean,” she said 
jubilantly. ‘Look what I just found.” And she held out a 
small portrait of a smiling, dimpled woman—dquite ob- 
viously a Frenchwoman. Her father looked at it question- 
ingly. 

“Ts this—?” 





But he was not permitted to finish. 

“Tt’s the woman who 
pounded on the door,” ex- 
claimed Sibyl, “and I found 
it in the room with the 
boarded window—in Jeanne 
Marie’s room. I climbed up 
from the garden today and 
went in. Look on the back of 
the picture, Father.” 

Mr. Kentwood turned the 
miniature over. Across the 
hack, in precise, fine hand- 
writing were the words, in 
French, “To my daughter” 
and the signature “Henriette 
Dubilier.”’ 

“Henriette Dubilier—that 
must be Jeanne Marie’s 











mother!” Sibyl spoke excit- 
edly. ‘“‘Perhaps she’s gone to 
her and taken Lolita with 
her!” 

“But why should she take 
Lolita?” asked Mr. Kent- 
wood perplexedly. 

“It’s just my idea, Fa- 
ther,” was all that Sibyl 
could say. “Wherever Jeanne 
Marie went, I’m sure Lolita 
is with her.” 

“It is a strange coinci- 
dence that the house where 
Jeanne Marie lived should 
be vacated at the same time 
that Lolita disappeared,” 
agreed Sibyl’s father. ‘And 
it is a suspicious circum- 
stance that the woman with 
whom Jeanne Marie lived, 
who posed as Madame Du- 
bilier, should have no right 

(Continued on page 50) 





























If You Want to be aS 


HE shivered as 

she took dictation 

from the Distin- 
guished Gentleman. 
For the Distinguished 
Gentleman was chair- 
man of the Board of 
Directors, Irving Bank 
and Trust Company; 
and she was only a 
small person with a big 
ambition. She shivered 
so hard that the dashes in her shorthand turned out to be 
wiggles. But the Distinguished Gentleman was never al- 
lowed to see her fright; never allowed to see that a little 
scared rabbit, not a private secretary at all, was manufac- 
turing dots and scratches on a thick pad of paper. 

That was six years ago. Now Mabel Stewart has a poise 
which befits her position as secretary to the chairman of 
the board. When she takes dictation, her hand is firm. 
When she answers the telephone, she speaks with quiet 
authority. More than the typewriting which she studied in 
high school, more than the shorthand, more than the com- 
mercial law, six years of actual experience in an office have 
polished her into a first-class secretary. The magic of six 
years! And yet the career of private secretary to the head of 
a great bank requires more than magic. And it requires 
more than ambition. And more than a neat little figure in 
a black satin dress, tailored. It requires what Mabel 
Stewart has in a delightful degree: the manners of a 
mouse and the heart of a lion. 

“There’s really nothing to tell about what I did,” an- 
nounced Mabel Stewart, just as every nice person an- 
nounces before the telling of a special story. “It was luck.” 

Luck! The private secretary to a big official is never a 
private secretary on luck. Perhaps, in the beginning luck 


This story of Mabel Stewart, secretary to 
the chairman of a great bank, will tell 
you many things you want to know 


By VIRGINIA MOORE 


Illustrations by Harry Cimino 
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ecretary 


is a factor, but later on 
something with more 
iron in it is demanded. 
Getting a job and keep- 
ing it are not the same. 
Are you quick? Are you 
accurate? Are you tact- 
ful? Are you gracious? 
Are you sensible? Have 
you a good memory for 
names and faces and 
facts? These questions, 
and a hundred more, a business man asks about his secre- 
tary, if not in actual words, at least in his harassed mind. 
The answer, as revealed by her actions from nine o’clock in 
the morning to five o’clock in the afternoon, decides 
whether she be praised or peremptorily dismissed. 

“Well, at least partly luck,” amended Miss Stewart. 
“In high school I planned to teach. Not that I had any 
special talent for teaching. Not that I even wanted to teach. 
But getting to be a teacher seemed to be the best solution— 
and the easiest—to the problem of earning a few nickels. 
My mother and father were dead, so the nickels were rather 
necessary. I studied shorthand and typing only because 
they gave me points for graduating and required no home 
study! I am being honest, you see. And I took commercial 
law for the same superficial reason—points. Wasn’t that 
luck? I never dreamed then that some day I’d want them 
desperately.” 

I tried to imagine Mabel Stewart presiding over a room- 
ful of rambunctious youngsters. I couldn’t. Here she was 
in an office, here she belonged. 

“But when it came right down to stepping out into teach- 
ing, as some of my friends were doing, I didn’t want to. I 
decided that stenographic work in an office appealed to me 
more, and besides, I was already trained for it. So I took a 
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position with a corrective eating concern. You'd be sur- 
prised how much, on a small scale, I learned in that funny 
little office. But the corrective eating concern failed. And 
that was luck for me again—I see it clearly now. Other- 
wise I might at this moment be selling books on when and 
how and what to eat!” 

Curious, the ways of fortune. Sometimes they seem to 
take you by the nose and lead you, forcibly, in the direction 
they want you to go. 

“And then—” said I, eagerly. 

“And then, some way, I thought of banks. The atmos- 
phere of banks appealed to me. I thought I should enjoy 
working in one. So one bright afternoon I made a pilgrim- 
age down Broadway. Clearly, if I wished to work in a 
bank, the thing to do was to apply at them. I stopped at 
eight different banks, inquired for work, and filled out 
application cards. The first place where I stopped, oddly, 
was the Irving Bank. It was in September, and a few days 
later I was notified to report for duty on the first of Octo- 
ber. Imagine my jubilancy!” 

“Jubilancy—of course,” said I. 

“And my fear,” added Miss Stewart quickly. 
“T was in terror, those first few months, lest I 
move too slowly or mis-spell an important word 
or show the wrong person out the door. I was in 
the offices of the chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, but I started with sub-secretarial work. 
I did all the filing, all the keeping of routine rec- 
ords, all the uninteresting stenographic work 
which the head secretary, the private secretary 
to our chief, scorned. I was more or less of a 
worm! But a few months later my opportunity 
unexpectedly arrived. The private secretary, a 
man, was taken ill and forced to leave the city. 
He did not return. Our chief decided to try me 
out, so I shivered at the prospect of this increased 
responsibility and shook myself into the secre- 
tary’s place. It was my chance and I took it.” 

Was it possible that this calm little person 
ever shivered? I asked her about it. She smiled. 

“Of course I did. Goodness—the chairman of 
the board of directors! But looking back on 
how much I didn’t know those days, I am 
sure he must have had a few trepidations himself!” 

Mabel Stewart twinkled and went on with her story. 

“Anyway, I learned in the harness. That is one advan- 
tage of secretarial work. Given your stenography and 
typing, you can and must get the rest right in your job. 
For every secretarial position is different, depending upon 
what your employer does, and upon his temperament. The 
secretary to a publisher, the secretary to a college president, 
the secretary to a department store head—every one has 
special duties which go with her particular position. I 
learned my job in the only way I could learn it—by doing, 
conscientiously, what I was told to do, And by keeping my 
eyes open. As soon as I saw that any way of doing a certain 
piece of work disturbed my chief, I did it another way, and 
another until I discovered the way in which things went 
most smoothly. Then I continued with that. I wanted to 
hold my job. To do so, I had to please him. So I studied 
his ways.” 

“But these different secretarial jobs,” I interrupted. 
“They have something in common, haven’t they?” 

“Oh, yes. All secretaries open their employer’s mail and 
arrange it for his inspection, in order of importance; 
answer the telephone; keep a record of every engagement, 
and remind their employer when an engagement is immi- 
nent; receive and dismiss callers of every color, sex and 
caste; take dictation and transcribe it; file correspondence; 
keep checkbooks so that a bank-balance can be rendered 
at five minutes’ notice; make it a point to be in the office 
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when their employer is out; tidy his desk, and lock his 
desk at the end of a day. And every secretary that ever 
was must regard as absolutely confidential the matters 
which pass through her hands.” 

Miss Stewart was out of breath from talking and I was 
out of breath from listening. So much detail! 

“Detail and more detail. That’s what secretarial work 
means. But to me it is never monotonous. No two days are 
alike. The routine is always being broken. New people 
come to the office—prominent business men, charity solic- 
itors, newspaper reporters, politicians, and riff-raff. It is 
part of my job te size them up and decide whether or not 
their business is worth the time of my employer. If it isn’t 
I say ‘Begone !’—or diplomatic words to that effect. It isn’t 
easy to make them tell their business. Some of them close 
up like clams when they see me. But that’s where tact comes 
in—”’ 

“And personality,” I added under my breath. 

She would not concede the personality, But her brown 
eyes conceded something else. 

“TI get more than I give. Why, it’s a most lib- 
eral education. I often think business affords a 
woman as much training as travel. It certainly 
shows you the back-side and the front-side and 
the rough selvage of human nature. And in an 
office such as this, one picks up a wide knowl- 
edge of present-day affairs, quite different from 
that which can be learned from books.” 

“Are you going to enter banking itself?” I 
asked. 

Mabel Stewart shook her head. “No. I have 
found what I like to do and I am going to keep 
on doing it. But if I were attracted to banking, 
I would go into it. Banking has been a field not 
usually entered by women. But every year their 
number increases. So if you wish to do that kind 
of work—why not?” 

Why not, indeed! 

“Ves,” continued Mabel Stewart, “if a girl is 
interested in any special field, and if she has no 
money to take training in it, I can think of no 
better way to serve her apprenticeship than to 
study stenography and typing and start as sec- 
retary to someone who is doing work in that field. You 
would think, with all the girls who are stenographers, that 
such an opening would be difficult to find. It really isn’t— 
for no matter how many stenographers there are, there are 
always more poor ones than excellent ones. And it is the 
excellent ones for whom employers are looking.” 

Just then one of the three telephones on Miss Stewart’s 
desk jangled. Mabel Stewart said, “Hello,” in a voice cool 
and efficient. 

“T have learned to discriminate,” she said, as she hung 
up the receiver, “between important calls and non-impor- 
tant calls. My chief is an extremely busy man. His time 
is enormously valuable. I interrupt him only when the call 
is very urgent. Otherwise, I hear that most dreadful of 
sentences: ‘Miss Stewart, this shouldn’t happen again.’ 
Luckily, I can ward off a great number of incoming calls 
by making appointments if appointments are to be made— 
writing down brief messages that are sent over the tele- 
phone—in fact, wherever I can, I save his time.” 

“What can’t you do?” I exclaimed. 

Again she twinkled. “Much!” she sighed. 

“And when your employer is out of town?” 

“T work just the same. Naturally, a little more devolves 
upon me when he is away, for that is the time when I have 
to exercise most careful judgment. The office goes right on. 
Mail comes in regularly—callers come in just the same— 
and the telephones are seldom quiet. Of course, needless to 
, (Continued on page 42) 
































The party halted on the mainland while Loud Thunder in- 
quired of certain good spirits the best way to land Flying 
Heart ‘on the island 


Roselle of the North 


What was the mysterious light that flickered among the shadows of Evil 
I sland?—Roselle solves one mystery to discover new and more terrifying dangers 


CHAPTER V 
MatillaT akesa Hand 


OSELLE’S momentous 
discovery of the camp- 
fire on Evil Island 


saved her from punishment 

for her escapade with the Night Singers. Even the Guard- 
ians forgave her for the humiliation of their defeat. The 
Medicine Man pointed out how her adventure and her 
bravery in planning to investigate the situation on Evil 
Island were due to his powerful magic in having given her 
the name of Flying Heart. The Night Singers, of course, 
came in for their share of glory. And so did Unripe Nut, 
for everyone was obliged to acknowledge that it was she 
who had informed Roselle about the custom of the Night 
Singers and who, therefore, had indirectly precipitated the 
whole affair. 

The praise and joy were apparently unanimous in the 
Cree camp. Secretly, though, there was one dissenting opin- 
ion. It belonged to Matilla, the wife of the Medicine Man. 
She expressed it only to her daughter, very privately. 

During the afternoon, Unripe Nut came to Roselle with 
traces of tears on her cheeks. 

“Everyone, even my father, sees what great honor is 
mine because it was I who told vou about the Night Sing- 
ers,” she said. “But not Matilla, my mother. Not even 
though my father’s magic had equal honor with me in this 
whole matter.” 

“What has she said?” Roselle queried sympathetically. 
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For what has happened so far in this story see page 54 


“Little. She is not a talka- 
tive woman. Matilla has a 
switch and, in her hands, it 
is very powerful to bring 
tears and also to change 
one’s thoughts and desires.” 

“Oh, my dear Unripe 
Nut!” Roselle threw her arms about her friend. “It is 
all my fault.” 

“TI do not blame you for it, Flying Heart. Only—is not 
Matilla a strange woman? If such a thing were possible 
one might almost think that she does not believe in magic, 
even in my father’s! Nor in spirits, for she said that Evil 
Island was probably no different from other islands ex- 
cept for tales about it! And also that I had told you about 
the Night Singers because I hoped you would ride with 
them, and that I had expected to escape punishment for 
my immodesty just because it was your Name Feast night.” 

“And is that true?” Roselle asked. 

“Assuredly, it is true,” Unripe Nut confessed. “And, 
finally, I had to admit it to my mother. Whereupon I 
learned what a great mistake I had made in denying it, in 
the first place. There are, indeed, reasons for my sad face, 
Flying Heart! But no more of that—” she added. “Let 
us talk of you. Tell me, truly, will you really land on Evil 
Island and thus dare the spirits? Are you not afraid?” 

“Yes. I will land on Evil Island. As to the spirits, I 
need not fear them, because I am Flving Heart.” 

“Do you think Matilla may be right when she says that, 
if spirits do dwell there, they are evidently harmless, be- 
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cause it is plain that they have not killed the man whose 
camp-fire you saw.” 

“T had not thought of that. But it sounds very reason- 
able,” Roselle answered. 

“Yes.”’ Unripe Nut nodded. “All my mother says is like that. 
When you hear her, you feel at once that it must be true.” 

“T shall not need to be brave when I go to Evil Island, 
if Matilla speaks truth.” 

“So I think. And that is why I am going with you. How- 
ever, I ought to tell you,” she added, “that my father 
said perhaps the spirits had not driven the men away, or 
killed them, only because the men were more evil than 
the spirits. He said evil men are to be feared. But my 
mother laughed and said ‘only when they come in a war 
party!" ” 

“T wonder if the Guardians will go too?” Roselle said. 

“T doubt it. All the men believe in the bad spirits on the 
island. We may have to go alone. But perhaps some of 
the warriors will go and keep circling the island in their 
canoes, though they will not land. That is not yet decided. 
I think we must go tomorrow night, because the Crees say 
that the truth must be found out before they start for the 
Hudson Bay Company’s post with their furs. And it is 
time they went.” 

“Why not tonight?” 

“Because tonight my father, Loud Thunder, must make 
magic for your protection, and 


sent on important business elsewhere, for there are many 
people in the North who call on them. Therefore, we will 
not bother them. We will do what J have planned from 
the beginning. You, my husband, and Kaska and the 
canoemen who have brought us here, will walk back along 
the shore and then signal to the camp. They will send a 
canoe across the river for you and take you home. I will 
take Flying Heart and this unruly, undutiful daughter of 
ours—” she reached out suddenly and gave Unripe Nut a 
box on the ear—‘in this canoe to the island. I will hide 
the canoe and then we will go on, stepping very quietly, 
until we find the men’s camp. I have rifles and knives for 
each of us, and Nature has given us keen eyes and swift 
heels. I have here also the horn with which our hunters 
sound the call for the moose. If you hear that, then send 
at once canoes full of warriors. You all think too much 
about spirits and so you forget that human beings are more 
dangerous. There may be two Sioux or Piegan scouts on 
Evil Island. Or bad white men who plan to rob your fur 
boats. Be ready to come to battle if you hear the moose 
call.” 

“Nimama,” Unripe Nut whispered, wide-eyed, “what 
will you do if they are Sioux—the terrible Sioux ?” 

“T will fetch their scalps home in the morning,” Matil- 
la answered in her matter-of-fact way. “I am not angry 
with you for your loyalty to your friend in coming tonight. 
If I whip you later, it will be be- 








doubtless you must undergo a prep- 
aration with taboos and fasting 
from certain foods and such things. 
Whatever he tells you to do, you 
must tell me, so that I can do the 
same thing in secret, and thus be 
protected also when I go with you. 
I must run home now, or Matilla 
may suspect that I have ideas 
which I have not confided to her.” 

Unripe Nut had gone but a short 
way when she turned, ran back and 
put her arms about Roselle, saying: 

“You notice that all the Crees, 
and perhaps especially the girls of 
our age, have declared themselves 
your friends most lovingly since 
you received your magic name? 
And they all mean it. But you will 
surely always remember that, even 
before you were called Flying 
Heart, I was your friend and loved 


things. 





Why Sue! 


They were always saying 
it. And no wonder! For she 
would do the most shocking 
But what would 
you have done if you had to 
play the tennis finals against 
the Senior you adored? It’s 
a mirthful story by 


RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


THe AMERICAN GiR- for May 


cause of your stupidity in think- 
ing I would not guess what you 
were up to. Hereafter, you will save 
your skin much tingling if you con- 
fide in me before making excur- 
sions. I like you to be brave and 
loyal and also to be eager to know 
this and that, but you must learn, 
first, that no adventure worth while 
requires you to be deceitful.” 

“T will never deceive you again, 
hecause I see it will be so much 
more fun to tell you,” Unripe Nut 
said excitedly. 

“Get in, and paddle,” was Ma- 
tilla’s only answer. 

The canoe slid silently, a dim, 
misty white shape, across the dark 
water and presently nosed into the 
sand of Evil Island. The woman 
and the two girls pulled it ashore 
and hid it in the brush. Then, each 








you. And I am a Cree, therefore 
my love is forever. That is the way among our people.” 

Tears started to Roselle’s eyes as she kissed her friend. 

“T shall love you best always, dear Unripe Nut,” she 
promised. 

The next evening a canoe bearing Roselle, Kaska, Loud 
Thunder, Matilla and Unripe Nut pulled upstream to a 
point directly opposite Evil Island. Unripe Nut had won 
permission to accompany her friend as far as that stage 
of the perilous journey. Matilla had joined the party be- 
cause, as she said, the modesty of the two girls required 
protection, especially after their escapade with the Night 
Singers. The party would halt on the mainland while Loud 
Thunder inquired of certain good spirits the best way to 
land Flying Heart on the island without touching on its 
soil themselves. It had been decided that no warriors must 
come. Very solemnly they all disembarked under cover 
of the dark. 

“May the good spirits answer quickly and tell us the 
way,” said Kaska. 

“Spirits cannot be hurried,” said Loud Thunder gravely. 

‘That is true,” said Matilla. “Besides they may be ab- 


carrying rifle and knife, they be- 
gan a cautious penetration of the brush, Matilla in the 
lead. For all Matilla’s outspoken contempt of spirits, it 
might be noticed that she carried, very carefully, the drum 
which Loud Thunder had insisted on giving her. He 
used it to drive away devils. 


CHAPTER VI 
The Cast-Away 


Presently they saw the glow cast upward by a small fire 
burning in a hollow. They worked towards it noiselessly 
until they reached the edge of a depression and could look 
down on the camp. They saw the little fire and, seated be- 
side it, a figure with bent head, in a pose of utter dejection. 
They remained motionless, watching. This was a strange 
camp indeed, for there was no tent, no utensil for cooking, 
no sign of firearms nor blankets. In a few minutes, the 
figure lifted its head and then raised an arm, making ges- 
tures in the air with something. Roselle dug her fingers 
into Matilla’s arm. 

“It is Pamak!” she whispered. “She holds the wing of 
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The moon was 
mounting the 
cloudy hills of the 
sky now—some- 


times sailing 
brightly like a 
silver bird be- 


tween black and 
white peaks 


a bird. She is try- 
ing to sweep away 
the evil spirits out 
of the air. That 
was her custom. If 
Peter and Jim Saby 
are here we are all 
in danger!” 

“Wait and sce,” 
said Matilla. 

After a short 
while they heard 
Pamak speak in 
despairing tremu- 
lous tones. 

“Spirits, have 
mercy! I am only 
a woman all alone, 
cast here by evil 
men to die—” 

Roselle waited 
for no more. She 
ran down the slope, 
calling Pamak 
softly by name. 
Matilla and Unripe 
Nut followed fast. 
Poor Pamak fell to 
her knees; she was 
certain that the 
spirits of Evil Is- 
land had descend- 
ed on her at last. 

“It is Roselle, dear Pamak. And Matilla and Unripe 
Nut. Not spirits but Crees,” Roselle kept repeating until 
the frightened woman believed her at last. 

“Don’t talk of spirits to me,” said Matilla. She threw 
a log on the fire and seated herself beside Pamak. “I am 
the wife of a great Medicine Man and I hear of nothing 
but spirits from morning till night. I am sick of spirits. 
No spirits, but something human put you on Evil Island.” 

It was a sufficiently startling tale that Pamak told them. 
The Saby brothers had resolved to leave the North this year 
with a huge haul of furs which would make them rich men 
in Montreal. To this end they had murdered Fontaine to 
get his share. Then they had been forced to flee with only 
a few packs. They had cached these and turned back up 
the river with the purpose of robbing Kaska’s people when 
the latter should start for the Hudson Bay Company’s post. 
They had enlisted the aid of several bad halfbreeds who 
had been discharged from the big company’s service. They 
intended to appear suddenly, dressed and painted like 
Sioux, and to fall upon the Cree fur brigade. Pamak had 
protested so much that the Sabys had feared she would run 
away some night and warn her Cree brother. So they had 
marooned her on Evil Island without gun or knife, blanket 
or matches, to die of starvation or to be killed by the spirits. 

“Tt is well that I brought food,” said Matilla. She cut 








They bore down 
on the island slow- 
ly, beating the 
drum, which 
sounded like a war 
drum, and chant- 
ing snatches of the 
Sioux War Song 


off chunks of jerk- 
ed deer’s meat for 
Pamak. “You made 
your fire as_ the 
Crees did before 
the traders showed 
us matches. I have 
matches. And here 
is my blanket. 
Warm yourself in 
it.”” She wrapped it 
about the shivering 
woman’s shoulders. 
“Now, we must 
decide what is best 
to be done.” 

“We should all 
go back at once in 
the canoe and warn 
Kaska,” Roselle 
suggested. Unripe 
Nut agreed. 

“M ’m, 
Matilla 


m ’m,” 
muttered, 
“You girls are 
young and _ there- 
fore have only a 
small idea of adven- 
ture. If we do that, 
the Crees will come 
out and fight those 
bad men, and some- 
one — even Kaska 
—may be killed. And then you would weep, Flying Heart.” 

“Oh, no!” Roselle cried. “That must not happen. Let us 
rather fight them ourselves.” 

Matilla patted her hand. 

“So I think, Flying Heart. They are but six or eight 
bad men and we are four good women, and modest besides. 
Therefore we have the advantage, especially as they don’t 
know we are here.” 

Roselle’s eyes sparkled in the firelight. 

“Matilla! You have already thought of something won- 
derful!” she almost gasped the words in her excitement. 

“‘Pamak says that these bad men are on the island called 
Beaver a mile farther up the river and that they beach 
their canoes at this end,” said Matilla thoughtfully, “while 
their camp is in a hollow in the center of the island where 
their fire cannot be seen from the shores.” 

“Nimama! I will go and steal all their canoes!” Unripe 
Nut broke in, springing up and beginning to dance a war 
dance. Matilla swiftly seized her ankle and pulled her 
down, with a hard flop, to the ground. 

“Be quiet, because I have no time now for switches! Cer- 
tainly we will take their canoes. That is the first thing. 
Come, before the moon rises!” 

Roselle and Unripe Nut ran so fast ahead of the women 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Honorable mention to Frances White, 17, 
of Troop 39, West Philadelphia, Penn. 


ITH so many to choose from,” 

and there was a great pile of 
drawings heaped up on the tables, 
“how will you decide on the best 
ones?” we asked Mr. Adolpho Best- 
Maugard, who had said he would act 
as judge for our contest. 

Mr. Best-Maugard, who is the au- 
thor of A System for Creative Design, 
was for several years director of art 
for the schools of Mexico, and he 
knows a great deal about how younz 
people draw and paint. “We will want 
to award the prize,” he said, “to a 
drawing that is original—that is not 
copied. We shall want to give it to 
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Grackles, by Julia Morton, 15, of Troop 
3, Montclair, New Jersey, honorable 
mention 








Viola Cizek, 17, 
of Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, wins 
honorable men- 
tion with her 
“Home of a 
Lumberman”’ be- 
cause of the ac- 
curacy with 
which she has 
pictured the 
scene 





COOLDCR 


Announces the Winners 
of the 
Drawing Contest 
Judged by 


ADOLPHO BEST-MAUGARD 


TOMER IL PRLS 
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A Bit of the Tropics in a Large City, by 

Marian Rosenwald, 12, Los Angeles, Califor- 

nia, first prize because it is original and drawn 
with imagination 


someone who has looked at nature 
and who has made a pleasing design 
out of what she saw by using her 
imagination. We see so many pictures 
that it is hard not to copy them; we 
may look at a landscape, but when 











Rie 


well | 
This is not only charming in design, but 
is composed into an attractive heading 


Cee 


we come to draw it, we make the 
same kind of picture that may hang 
over our fireplaces. It is ever so much 
more interesting if we put into our 
pictures something of ourselves.” 

We could not show here all the fine 
pictures that came in, but many of 
them are going to be published on the 
Beholder page in coming months. 
Watch for them. Others who receive 
honorable mention, in addition to the 
ones shown here are: 

(Continued on page 58) 





Scouty, by Mary Kay Bainbridge, 14, 
of Troop 1, Lombard, Illinois, honora- 
ble mention 


This drawing 
and the one of 
“Scouty” above 
show more skill 
in drawing than 
some of the 
others. In both 
of the pictures 
care and skill 
and accuracy 
are found 
































Lacrosse, 


Indian totem poles 
may be used for 
your goal posts 


we 


E WERE away from our camp in the northern 

Adirondacks on a hike one day last summer when 

I stopped for a moment beside the trail to cut a 
forked stick which was about an inch in diameter at the 
butt and two and a half feet long below the fork, with two 
diverging prongs, each about a foot in length. Instantly 
there were a dozen questions—“Why did you cut that 
stick ?” “What is it for?” “Is it for a lug pole?” 

“No,” I replied. “I am going to make a stick for playing 
an old Indian ball game.” 

More questions!—‘What is the game called?” “Did 
the Indians who lived around here play it?” “How did 
they play the game?” “Can we play it?” 

“One at a time! The French who first saw the Indians 
playing the game called it ‘la crosse’ because of the kind 
of stick used. The Iroquois who at one time hunted in this 
neighborhood were very expert at the game, and it is essen- 
tially the Iroquois game which is played today by our uni- 
versity teams. They played with bent or forked sticks 
strung loosely with sinew cord, and with these they caught 
and threw the ball. The goal might be a tree, a totem pole, 
crossed sticks or a net—and there was one at either end of 
the field. Among the Indians the size of the field and the 
number of contestants varied greatly. If you want to play 
the game yourselves, each of you can hunt about and select 


i An Old Indian Game 


It’s just as good fun today, especially for camp 
where the woods are full of material for our sticks 


By FAY WELCH 








You can use a real 
totem or invent 
your own symbols 


a Stick. Be sure that it is a limb or shoot which can be cut 
without injuring the forest. Those who haven't yet learned 
how to use their axes or knives can ask a counselor to cut 
the sticks they select.” 

The afternoon found everyone busy making lacrosse 
sticks. First of all sharp knots and splinters were smoothed 
off. Then grooves were cut around each fork about an inch 
from the tip and a stout cord stretched between the two 
forks and tied securely. The remainder of the stringing was 
left slack so as to form a shallow pocket for the ball. (This 
type of stick is illustrated by figure 1.) 

As soon as the sticks were finished, an old, dead tennis 
ball was produced and attempts were made at throwing 
and catching. (A slightly larger ball made of leather 
stuffed with dry grass or dead leaves will stay in the stick 
better and yet is not hard enough to injure a player.) When 
the stringing was too tight the ball could not be caught in 
the stick. On the contrary, if it was too loose the ball 
could be easily caught in the deep pocket but it was difficult 
to throw. 

That evening everyone gathered inside the tepee while 
we read about the game. Lacrosse was played by the 
Indians in this country centuries before the discovery of 
America. Sometimes they matched tribe against tribe and 

(Continued on page 45) 





Each of these 
girls made her 
own  stick— 
they are lead- 
ers from all 
over the coun- 
try at the 
Irondale, Mis- 
souri, camp 





















































In Philadelphia 


Mrs. Hoover laid the cornerstone of a 
model house 


URROUNDED by two hundred Girl 

Scouts of Philadelphia, Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover laid the cornerstone of the 
Girl Scout ‘model house”, which was 
built through the help of the Better 
Homes of America for Philadelphia’s 
Sesquicentennial. Before plastering the 
brick into the wall with the silver trowel, 
which was handed her by Betsy Ross 
Bartholemew, descendant of the Betsy 
Ross we all have read about, Mrs. 
Hoover talked to the girls on home- 
making as one of the finest things in 
citizenship. 

Six members of Troop 96 carried the 
cornerstone and the objects to be placed 
within it. The first girl gave Mrs. Hoover 
a brick that had been brought from 
England by George Washington when he 
was building his house at Hayfield Man- 
yr, Virginia, in the days before bricks 
were made in this country. She presented 
it saying, “This brick once helped to 
build a house for Washington; so in this 
house may we remember him.” Then 
came a bundle of clippings containing 
news items about the Little House, a 
copy of the AMERICAN Girt for May, 
“expressing our Girl Scout spirit and sin- 
cere endeavor,” bread and salt as sym- 
bols of hospitality, and two coins repre- 
senting the housewifely knowledge, 
“wisely to save and wisely spend ” 
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Girl Scout Little 


Whether a “real house’ or loft, an siti. or 


becomes a center for home-making activities fo 
| 


Miniature homes, too, spread the happy stn) of 


To Girl Scouts of California 


Dreams and work bring a real Little 
House 


Betty Anne Atkinson, a Girl Scout 
of Troop 2, Riverside, California, tells 
how it all came about. “For many 
years,” she writes, “the Girl Scouts of 
Riverside had held their troop meetings, 
passed their Merit Badges, enjoyed their 
parties, and in short done all their Girl 
Scouting in the upstairs of the old Li- 
brary School. And all those years they 
were dreaming of a little house of their 
own where home-making badges could 
be passed, where crafts could be prac- 
tised, and where hospitality could be 
shown, but for a long time no little house 
presented itself, and the girls could only 
continue to dream. 

“These were active Girl Scouts, how- 
ever, and they did more than dream. 
They told people what they wanted, 
they made it known in their public activ- 
ities, and they kept an alert eye on all This lovely mural of colored bronze is one of 
possibilities. Finally their efforts reaped Scout House. The fairies coming from the 
a reward. Mr. Frank Miller gave them tle imps are trying to thrust them 
a large, unoccupied house. 

“Now they had a house, but with it cut it in half, and take one half in pay- 
many problems. This house was very ment! 
large. Furthermore they had to move “After that it did not take long to get 
it from its location to a lot of their own, _ their house on the lot, and start to work. 
and they had no lot. So all the Girl And such work as there was to be done! 
Scouts, Leaders, and Council Members The ground had to be leveled, the roof 
started out after a lot. In a few weeks shingled, partitions and windows put in, 
they had leased one, and they had also the house painted inside and out. At first 
found a man who would move the house, _ the house looked quite deplorable, and 
no one but desolate Girl Scouts desiring 
a home could have visioned the possibil- 
ities ahead. 

“The Girt Scouts were not the least 
daunted, however, and work began. Men 
were hired to do the big things, and the 
girls started their work as homemakers. 
They refinished the old furniture a de- 
lightful cool green that just matched the 
cretonne in the living room, and that 
harmonized pleasantly with the gray of 
the kitchen. The girls made curtains, 
washed windows, and found countless 
other things to do. 

“Tt wasn’t long, too, before the girls 
found that they had many friends who 
wanted to help. One Girl Scout father 
gave the paint at cost, and another did 
all the electric wiring. Other gifts were 
a fireplace, bookcase, rug, electric fix- 
tures, and a number of good pictures. 
Bricks that were needed were given at a 





This jolly little house at Brooklyn, New York, is decorated for a valentine party fifty per cent discount, and the hard- 
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¢ Houses Everywhere 


renk or a single room, the Girl Scout's Little House 
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three on the walls of the Houston, Texas, Girl 
Hope Chest are merit badges, and the lit- 
selves on the time of the Girl Scout 


wood floor was provided at a discount 
too. Soon came a fire place set, a sink, 
hedges, stepping stones, a wrought iron 
lamp, and silver ware. The Girl Scouts 
suddenly found that they had more 
friends than they had thought, and ever 
so many things for furnishing the house! 

“Now their house is finished, and it 
is a cozy, pretty little place, furnishings 
and equipment made possible by the 
girls themselves and their many Girl 
Scout friends. In their house is a very 
business-like and yet comfortable office 
for the director, and she has a spacious 
cabinet for her materials and a closet for 
supplies. There is also a bright kitchen 
well supplied with china, silver, kitchen 
utensils and cupboards. Off the kitchen 
is a back porch with a shower, basins, 
and mirrors. At the foot of the back 
steps is a store room for camp things 
and wood and for the ten foot tables so 
necessary when there is a large dinner. 

“The most enjoyable room is the large, 
inviting living room. It has a fireplace, 
book-case, victrola, a player piano, and 
many other things to make it entertain- 
ing and comfortable. Its woodwork 
shows a faint tinge of tan, and the 
furniture is light green, matching the 
draperies, with a touch of orange. Pic- 
tures that any Girl Scout would like 


for craft work, for parties and good times. 


tor’ f Girl Scouting and are great fun to build 


hang on the walls, and there is a waxed 
hardwood floor. This Little House is 
now a place of busy activity, the center 
of Girl Scout education and enjoyment 
in Riverside.” 


North Hudson, New Jersey, 
Troops 


‘Shower’ their new Headquarters 


“Centrally located in the most cen- 
tral of the eight little towns we 
cover, stands our new headquarters—a 
loft on the third floor of a manufacturing 
building,” writes Florence Gordon, De- 
puty Commissioner of the Council. “You 
can’t think how delighted we are with 
our home! How did we furnish it, you 
ask? One wide-awake troop led off with a 
silver shower. Each girl brought a fork, 
knife, or spoon from the ‘5 and 10’. Be- 
tween Brownies and Girl Scouts, we 
gathered in sixty five pieces that eve- 
ning. The girls played Going to Jerusalem 
with their gifts as an original variation 
of an old game. 

“Then along came a troop with a 
‘house-cleaning shower’. Here every girl 
brought articles needed to keep our honie 
clean (dust pan, soft broom, floor-cloth, 
dusters, scouring powder, and so on.) 
Each gift came tied with a bow of orange 
ribbon (our color) and had a verse at- 
tached. Soon a Mothers’ Club promised 
us a ‘kitchen shower’, and after that 
some one suggested that we send the re- 
maining troops a list of things we’d like 
to have, including the approximate sort 

















or color or size and the price when we 
could. The troops did not pool their 
money, nor did we pool it as it was given 
to us, as each troop likes to be able to 
point out its own particular gift. In some 
cases, we suggested that we at head- 
quarters should like to do the choosing, 
if the troop was willing, in order to avoid 
duplication and lack of color harmony. 

“Our first article to arrive was a sec- 
ond hand piano! (Found and paid for 
by one troop.) We sat on the floor and 
sang. Soon, however, a troop brought in 
thirty five dollars, and we were able to 
buy an attractive set of wicker furniture. 
Another troop contributed the same 
amount for dishes; another selected a 
tea set; still another earned enough for 
an attractive old hickory table that can 
stand the hardest of wear. A new troop 
is giving a nest of yellow and brown 
mixing bowls for the kitchen, and an- 
other will provide a second hand china 
closet. Still other gifts include cretonne 
draperies, a breakfast set, a guest book, 
a second hand stove and a second hand 
victrola. 

“We feel that the arrangement of 
our room—for it is only one very large 
room—is unique. Instead of partitions 
we have screens of beaver board and 
wood, built by the manual training in- 
structor of the high school and some of 
his boys after school hours. [Editor’s 
note: We hope to publish directions for 
these screens in a later issue, as we feel 
other Girl Scout troops would find them 

(Continued on page 62) 











Girl Scouts of Ogden, Utah, are loaned this Community House for their troop meetings and parties 
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Real Gir 
SCOUT 


In which Peggy of the 
Diary and her friends 


have a house-warming at 
theer Girl Scout Cabin 


This Little House be- 

longs to Santa Moni- 

ca, California, Girl 
Scouts (right) 


At Cedar Hill in 
Massachusetts—‘‘Im- 
agine a two hundred 
year old Little 
House!” says Peggy 
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“Hung curtains. They 
look lovely” 





A “little’’ Little House made by Girl Scouts of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, and exhibited at the State Fair 
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Peggy covets this turnstile, built near 
their Indian log house by girls at Camp 
Bonnie Brae, Springfield, Massachusetts 


No wonder Washington, D. C., Girl Scouts 
are proud of their Little House! The Pres- 
ident visited it and ate a meal there 
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“Fine for afternoon hikes and week-end 





parties,” is the verdict on “Lone Pine 
Cabin,” which Girl Scouts in Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, bought and renovated for their 

















It rained furniture in North Hudson, New Jersey, when 
Girl Scouts had a shower to equip their headquarters 








home. Most important of all attractions, 
they declare, is the large stone fireplace— 
the scene of popcorn and apple roasts and 
spine-tickling ghost stories. Peggy says 
that this cabin is very much like her troop’s 
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champions wear them 


N 1926, as in former years, 

most of the foremost women 
tennis players wore Keds. In 
America and in Europe, on grass 
or on clay courts, Keds lent the 
sure grip, the fast footwork, the 
lightness and ease of fit which 
championship play requires. 

Everywhere in America mil- 
lions of boys and girls know Keds 
as the ideal sports shoe for camp, 
for baseball, for basketball, gym, 
or everyday summer wear. 

In all popular styles—$1.25 to $4.50. 
Keds are made only by the U.S. Rubber 
Company. Be sure you get real Keds. 
Look for the name Keds on the shoe. 

Free — the Hand- book of Sports 


Our 1927 Keds Hand-book of Sports 
gives rules for games and sports, vaca- 
tion and camping suggestions, and lots 
of other interesting information. Sent 
free if you address Dept.127, 1790 
Broadway, New York. 


United States Rubber Company 





Trade Mark Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. } 

~~ 
They are not Keds > 
unless the name Keds + * 
° P e 
is on the shoe Ao 





THE “DIANA” 
Trim and attractive for 
sports and general wear 





Leaving It to Bee 


(Continued from page 13) 

The gray-haired oil man protested 
but before the suddenly blazing girl he 
silenced his protests. He had thought 
Mr. Daly would want to be there for Jim 
Daly would have been a wonderful help 
in fighting the fire. He knew every angle 
of the oil field business, and its emer- 
gencies. 

In a trice Bee, now cool and calm 
outwardly, but her heart somehow dead 
within her, was in khaki again. She never 
realized what a tribute to her it was 
that Brickell should allow her to go. He 
knew she could stand the trip, and 
sympathized with her desire to be on 
the scene of action rather than wait- 
ing in awful dread back in Tampico. 

One of her father’s oil-spotted 
sweaters around her, she rode 
with Brickell to the yard where 
a private oil railroad termi- 
nated. The rain was still beating 
down with terrific force, and 
there were occasional flashes of 
lightning. 

“TI arranged for a speeder,” 
he told her. “The others can’t 
cross the river—it’s way up already— 
rains in the up-country. What we’ve 
got to do is dump the oil from that tank 
in the river, if they haven’t got it stopped 
when we get there!” 

In a moment they were on the 
speeder, which was waiting for them. A 
speeder is simply an ordinary flat car 
with a gasoline motor—and it can make 
fifty miles an hour. 

And make it it did that night. Battered 
by the rain, lying flat and clinging to 
the side of the car to keep from being 
thrown off, Bee went through a tor- 
tured hour. Impenetrable — blackness 
ahead, clutching jungle on either side of 
the track, utterly exposed to the force 
of the storm, the little car reeled and 
rocked along at almost a mile a minute. 
A thousand thoughts shot through the 
dazed girl’s mind. Those Mexicans would 
do nothing—couldn’t. Didn't know 
enough. The water in the oil sinks to the 
bottom of the tank and when the fire 
burns down close enough to it it boils 
up through the oil and sends the burning 
petroleum high in the air and over the 
surrounding country. There’d be a lake 
of fire—other tanks would go—and the 
Daly well would be afire! The oil must 
be drained from the burning tank be- 
fore the water boiled—unless by 12 
miracle the fire could be put out some 
other way. And every barrel of wasted 
oil meant a dollar and a quarter to her 
father. But that would be only a drop 
in the bucket if they could save the well, 
and the other tanks. 

Time after time she was almost 
thrown off the car. Her white face 
battered by the rain, soaked to the 
skin, shivering with cold and almost 
crazy with worry, she felt that there 
could be nothing in all the world as 
horrible as what she was going through. 
Her overwrought mind turned to Tim- 
kins—not only would he do nothing, 
but she was terribly afraid that he'd 
like to see the Daly well afire. He hated 





her father—she was sure of it. There 
was something mysterious in the past 
which forced her father to bear with 
him. 

They were there, almost, and.the sky 
flamed red for miles. Stumbling through 
the jungle, cut by thorns, conscious of 
the cry of a tiger somewhere in the black 
distance, they reached the river. Then 
up its banks, where it was cleared, to 
the camp, now lit with the ruddy glow 
of the fire, and on toward it. Gasping 
for breath, but forcing her numbed legs 
to hold her up, Bee led Mr. Brickell all 
the way. Mr. Lyne and the others were 
across the river, and couldn’t get back 
now. The river was a swollen torrent. 
Not even barges could make headway 
up it, to catch the oil which 
could be sent them from that 
sixteen-inch pipe wk‘ch led 
from the burning tank to the 
loading station. 

They were there! For a mo- 
ment Bee fell to the oily ground 
and sobbed for breath. There 
were some Mexican soldiers, 
and a group of oil employees, 
running around wildly. They could do 
nothing to stop the fire now in that red- 
hot tank, the top rings of which had 
already crumpled. And the fire was al- 
most down to the point where the 
eighteen inches of water on the bottom 
of the tank would inevitably boil. 

She was on her feet again, just in 
time to hear Mr. Brickell yell! 

“We've got to open this line and send 
the oil into the river!” 

Then the tall, shambling figure of 
Timkins appeared as though from no- 
where. 

“The Mexicans won't let us do it! 
It’s against the law to foul the river with 
oil—it floats down tuh Tampico—” 

“But Great Heaven, this fire’ll ruin 
the whole countryside!” bellowed Mr. 
Brickell, and talked a flood of rapid-fire 
Spanish to the Jefe in charge of the 
soldiers. 

That lowering Mexican colonel, how- 
ever, was adamant. The law was the 
law. 

“See them lines from the pipe?” said 
Timkins, and pointed. The dazed Bee 
followed the line of his finger. The 
first length and a haif of the pipe from 
the bottom of the tank to the river was 
above ground. They had succeeded in 
putting cables around it at the last 
joint, and had been trying to pull it apart 
by tractors. In view of the attitude of 
the soldiers, breaking the pipe at some 
point was the only possible method of 
releasing the oil from the tank before 
the rain of flaming death and destruc- 
tion came. 

Now, her mind suddenly  trans- 
cendently calm and coo!, Bee saw other 
things too. Men were standing ready 
with lengths of hose from the pump 
station at the river. They were prepared 
to fight the fire when it spread—a last 
resort which would do no good, except 
through a miracle. 

And in a trice her mind was made up. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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OU’VE cheered until you were 

hoarse, too, at races exactly like 

this one. You’ve seen—and most 
likely you’ve taken part in, nip-and- 
tuck races where endurance decided 
the victory. Speed? It counts, of 
course. But it’s speed plus endurance 
that wins, every time. 


Endurance isn’t a matter of luck. 
It’s not a gift of the fairies, but some- 
thing that can be y ours—if you follow 
the rules of health. Be out-doors as 
much as you can, playing games and 
exercising; get enough sleep so that 
you wake in the morning feeling 
really refreshed; eat good, wholesome 
food—and avoid artificial stimulants! 


Artificial stimulants—tea and cof- 
fee, for instance 
healthful diet. The average cup of 
coffee contains from 1% to 3 grains 
of caffein, a drug-stimulant. Caffein is 
a frequent cause of headaches, ner- 
vousness and over-fatigue. Caffein 








can keep you from winning the race! 


For the right kind of hot drink— 
drink that’s delicious and satisfying, 
too—try Postum. Postum is made 
of whole wheat and bran, carefully 
blended and roasted, with a little 
sweetening. You'll like the full, rich 
flavor of Postum, particularly when 
made with hot milk. This wonderful 
mealtime drink is inexpensive and 
easy to prepare, too. 

Just put a teaspoon of Instant 
Postum in a cup, fill the cup with hot 
(not boiled) milk, and stir. Instant 
Postum dissolves immediately, and 
you can add sugar to suit your 
taste. No wonder this hot drink 










You can hardly expect to notice a 
difference after drinking just one cup 
of Postum made with hot milk. But 
you will notice a difference when you 
make the famous thirty-day test— 
use Postum-made-with-milk as your 
mealtime drink for a month. Make 
the test! Find out for yourself how 
appetizing and helpful Postum is. 


Your grocer has Postum, if you 
want to start this test today—or we 
will send you one week’s supply, free, 
so that you can start on your thirty- 
day test at our expense. Just fill out 
the coupon and mail it—today! 





issucha favoritewith young folks 








—it combines all the splendid 








qualities of milk with health- 
ful elements of golden grain! 
And even though you don’t 
care for plain milk, you’ll en- 
joy the delicious flavor of 
Postum! 


© 1927,.P. Co., Inc. 




















Pnen' is one of the Post Health Products, which include ‘also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s 
Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells P ween in two forms. Instant Postum, made in 
the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal 
is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
P.—A. G.—4-27 || 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply o 
; Instant Postum . - - O Check 
| (prepared instantly in the cup) ‘ which you 
i Postum CeReEAat . + O prefer 
H | (pre pare od by boiling) 
i Name............ 
Street 
| State 








In Canada, address Canapian Postum Courany, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan mite. Toronto 2, Ontario 
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You Girl Scouts 
asked for it— 
and here it is! 


Tintex Khaki 


for dyeing new again all 
your faded scout apparel 


OF COURSE, a Girl Scout’s uniform 
must be spic and span. But frequent 
launderings cause uniforms, stock- 
ings, handkerchiefs, etc., to lose their 
new rich Khaki color. 


NOW, FORTUNATELY, there is Tintex 
Khaki for making them new again 
quickly and easily. It isa real scout- 
khaki and fast, too. Just think how 
much money you can now save, and 
how fresh and smart you can always 
look. 


AND THERE ARE twenty-four other 
Tintex pastel tints and dark colors 
for your frocks, dresses, blouses, 
skirts, sweaters, stockings, ribbons, 
etc. 


TINTEX TINTS are so easy to use. Just 
sprinkle in a basin of water—hot or 
cold—and “tint as you rinse”! For 
tinting lace-trimmed silks, there isa 
special Tintex in the Blue Box which 
tints the silk and leaves'the lace un- 
touched. Tintex Dark Colors are 
all of deep, lustrous tones. 


HOME-TINTING or dyeing withTintex 
is just fun— start in with Tintex 
Khaki. Let it help you to be the 
smartest-dressed girl-scout in your 
troop. See the Tintex Color Card. 


Blue Box— for lace-trimmed silks 
(tints the silk—lace remains white). 
Gray Box—for tinting and dyeing all 
materials(silk, cotton, mixed goods). 


15¢ at Drug and Dept. stores 


TJintex 


TINTS AND DYES 
ANYTHING ANY COLOR 

PARK & TILFORD 

543 W. 43rd St., New York 


I am enclosing 15¢ for one regular- 
size package of Tintex Khaki. 





Name 





Address 

















Midge, Our Outlaw 


(Continued from page 18) 

We shut our eyes tight while we 
pushed the gate wide open. Then joined 
hands and walked backwards nine steps. 

“One, two, three, turn!” cried Midge. 
We turned and found we were in an old 
deserted garden. The weeds had grown 
high in the paths and the sundial was be- 
ginning to crumble. Long cobwebs hung 
from the stone benches and leaves from 
the magnolia tree lay brown on the 
ground. No one had swept that lawn for 
years and years. We followed the path 
and were soon facing the house. A great 
big house it was with high columns and 
a little balcony and windows that came 
to the floor just like Maplehurst. But 
all the windows were shut tight and the 
blinds were drawn. 

“Nobody home!” said Glo. 

“Strange, when it is such a pretty 
place.” 

It really was beautiful. The gardens 
went clear to the river and old, old 
willow trees leaned over the water. The 
view from the porch was lovely. We 
tiptoed around the piazza and peeped 
through the shutter. The house was fur- 
nished just as if somebody was living 
there, only everything was covered with 
dust and cobwebs. It made me feel right 
spooky. 

“There is mystery here,” said Midge. 
“T wonder what it is. The whole place 
looks as if it just went to sleep all of 
a sudden and is waiting for somebody 
to come wake it up. I wish it belonged 
to me, I’d wake it up.” 

‘How would you?” asked Glo. 

“Well, the first thing I would do would 
be to have the sophomore feast here. By 
Jove! That's a good idea. Let’s do it any- 
way.” 

Midge’s ideas come to her just as easy. 
We sat down on the steps and talked it 
over. We decided that the first thing 
we'd better do was to find out who lived 
there and when they were coming home. 
We didn’t want anyone arriving unex- 
pectedly. 

“Aunt Lindy knows everything,” said 
Midge. “‘Come on. Let’s ask her about 
It. 

I don’t know how we could get along 
without Aunt Lindy. She is more fun! 
When we asked her about the house she 
rolled her eyes and sort of groaned. 

‘Law’, chillun,” she said, “That place 
is ha’nted, sho’s yo’ born it’s ha’nted.” 
And she groaned again. 

“Tell us about it,” we begged. 

“Ain't nobody lived dar but ha’nts,” 
she said, “not since Cun’l Harvey and 
ole Mis’ Harvey was spirited away. Hit’s 
bad luck to set foot in de yard.” 

“A haunted house is just the place we 
are looking for,” said Midge. “Who has 
the keys?” 

Aunt Lindy groaned and rolled her 
eyes and rocked back and forth. Glo and 
I had to giggle. That must have made 
her sort of peeved because she wouldn't 
tell us anything else. Only when we were 
leaving she called out after us, “Ef yo’ 
all projeck wid dat house, hard luck 
gwine ter grab yo’, sho’!” All of which 
was a prophecy if ever there was one. 


“The thing to do,” said Midge that 
night after light bell, “is to get hold of 
Cousin Leonard and get him to help us. 
He can do anything. No doubt that place 
belongs to the Hampdens anyway.” 

“We can’t see Cousin Leonard for six 
weeks,” reminded Glo. 

“Nor Bob,” I added. 

“Nor Charlie,” said Glo. 

Midge shut one eye and looked down 
her nose. “The basement,” she said, “is 
always private.” Another good idea! 
Midge is remarkable! 

We wrote the boys a little note and 
explained to them how to find the hole 
in the wall. Two nights later we helped 
them wiggle into our private reception 
room under Chadwick Hall. No one had 
trouble except Bob. He is sort of rotund. 
The boys at school used to call him 
Fatty on account of his figure. We had 
to take out two more bricks before he 
could get in and then he had to come 
sideways. 

“We are outlaws!” announced Midge. 
“And we have invited you here to help 
us. 

“What is it?” asked Cousin Leonard. 

Midge told him all. Cousin Leonard 
smiled when he heard that the negroes 
believed Colonel and Mrs. Harvey had 
been spirited away. 

“They are not far wrong,” he said 
“Colonel and Mrs. Harvey woke us up 
one night and told us they had been 
called to New York suddenly and asked 
us to look after the place. The Harveys 
are mother’s cousins. Everybody is re- 
lated to everybody else in Georgia. I’m 
afraid they weren’t very happy at Witch- 
wood. We don’t know why they left or 
when they are coming back. We havs 
kept Witchwood just as they left it.” 

“Witchwood.” Isn’t that a pretty name 
for a place and exactly right for a mid- 
night feast? 

“We'll have the feast on Hallowe’en,” 
said Midge, “and go over as spooks and 
get Aunt Lindy to cook us a regular ban- 
quet instead of having sandwiches, and 
we won't tell a soul.” 

‘““May we come to the banquet ?” asked 
Bob. 

“Of course,” said Midge. 

“Many thanks,” said Bob, “we'll all Le 
right there.” He bowed to us. ‘Yours 
to command,” he said. 

Midge called a class meeting the next 
day and put it up to the girls. She told 
them that if they would leave it to her 
she would make all arrangements for the 
feast and get them there. She guaranteed 
the feast to be a secret. The girls agreed 
with her that if everybody knew the 
plans there would be a leak somewhere, 
so they voted to follow Midge blindly. 

Midge and Glo and I went ahead with 
our arrangements. Everything was sit- 
ting pretty and we were working to beat 
the band when Midge got a letter from 
Granny Newcombe. 

“Dear Marjory,” she wrote. “I am 
coming to Oakdale Seminary to visit you 
until Christmas.” 

Midge read it and her face fell to 
twenty below zero and so did mine and 
so did Glo’s. 
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“Granny must have heard,” said 
Midge, “that none of us have cracked 
a book this year. I wish she would let 
me manage my own education. Think 
of being forced to be an earnest student 
when I have the soul of an outlaw!” 

“Aunt Lindy said hard luck would 
grab us,” wailed Glo, “and here it is!” 

Granny arrived on the four o'clock 
train that same afternoon. The boys 
were to meet us in the basement that 
night and we had arranged to go to Aunt 
Lindy’s in the clothes baskets the next 
afternoon. It was too awful! And there 
was nothing we could do about it. Granny 
is such a sweet little old lady with such 
bright eyes and such white hair and such 
childlike enthusiasm over seeing us girls 
again that we didn’t have the heart to 
tell herto turn around and go back home. 

“Tl unpack while you girls study,” 
she said that night. “Where are you go- 
ing, Marjory? Isn’t this 
study hour?” 

You can see yourself 
what a bad situation it 
was. Cramped! That’s 
what we were. We had 
to sit still when the 
building shook and the 
windows rattled and we 
knew that that was Bob 
crawling into the base- 
ment and an hour later 
the building shook and 
the windows rattled 
again and we knew that 
was Bob crawling out. 
Bob always got stuck. 
We studied three days, 
and then Midge got 


desperate. Hallowe'en 
was coming! 

“G nv or] said fella 

, ranny, sia But mostly on the 
Midge at last, “I wish 


you were a sophomore. brella. 

If you were you could 

understand how relatively unimportant 
all this studying is anyway.” 

“Well, Marjory Newcombe!” said 
Granny, “what could possibly be more 
important in a school than studying?” 

“You wouldn’t understand,” said 
Midge. “You are not a sophomore.” 


Then I had an idea. I get one about 
once in a dog’s age so this one came in 
handy. “Let’s have Granny made mas- 
cot,” I said. “I don’t see why she can’t 
be mascot just as much as somebody’s 
baby or a dog,” I said. 

And bless me if Granny didn’t take up 
with the idea just like that. “Why not, 
indeed?” said she. “I'll go speak to 
Robert about it right now.” And she went 
right down to Dr. Adair’s office. She'd 
known him ages. In thirty minutes she 
was back an authorized mascot. She 
could go anywhere the sophs did and 
do anything they did. From then on 
Granny was a changed person. 

It took us half the night to explain to 
her what being a sophomore really meant. 
She caught on better than we expected. 
When we told her about the feast we were 
planning her eyes got bright and her face 
fairly beamed. “We'll have turkey,” 
she said. 

Granny cramped our style no longer. 


She was the best sport. Going down all right. Seueadh her Mocmninn 
to the basement on that rope sim- The party was nearly over when Midge Use of Cuticura Soap 
ply fascinated her. She was lots of (Continued on page 40) 





It rains on the just and the unjust 


For the unjust has the 


help, too. She showed us where there was 
a secret passage that runs from Maple- 
hurst to the road. That must have been 
where the seniors went last year when 
they hid the crook and the earth seemed 
to swallow them up. The passage was 
built during the Civil War and the Con- 
federate spies and all the Hampdens 
used it then. Granny suggested that we 
use that passage in getting the sophs to 
Witchwood. Granny was full of good 
ideas just like Midge. 

Our final arrangements for the feast 
were just beautiful. There was a weak 
spot among them, but no one could have 
suspected it beforehand. We planned to 
have a ghost party Hallowe’en night for 
the whole school, faculty and students. 
Nobody could come unless he or she 
was completely disguised as a ghost in a 
sheet and pillow case. That way Bob and 
Charlie and Cousin Leonard could come, 

too,and Toady wouldn't 

know the difference. We 

were going to serve 

Brunswick stew for re- 
\ freshments, and here is 
the most brilliant part 
of the whole plan. All 
the sophs were to say, 
“No, thank you,” for 
stew and I was to go 
through the crowd and 
mark with one charcoal 
mark all those eating 
stew and mark with 
three black marks all 
those not eating stew. 
That way we could tell 
who were the ones to go 
to the soph secret feast 
and who were to stay 
at home. Then we were 
going to blindfold and 
gag all the ghosts—we 
thought we had better 
gag them because the 
sophs were liable to squeal and at- 
tract attention when they were “spirited 
away” to Witchwood. Midge was to get 
all the sophs together and march them 
down the hill to the secret passage under 


just 





just’s um- 


the road and Glo and I were to round up | 


all the others and march them to their 
rooms and turn them loose. Cousin Leon- 
ard and Charlie were to meet the sophs 


at the other end of the secret passage | 


and put them into the Packard and the 
laundry wagon and drive them over to 
Witchwood. At Witchwood Aunt Lindy 
was to have a banquet all cooked and 
waiting for us. When the feast was over 
the sophs were to crawl through the hole 
and up the rope and get in without dis- 
turbing a soul. You can see for yourself 
there wasn’t a flaw in the whole plan. 
Everybody at Oakdale eats everything 
and it was dead certainty that nobody 
would say, “No, thank you,” to our Hal 
lowe’en stew unless they were posted be- 
forehand. 

Our Hallowe'en party was a great suc- 
cess. Everybody was there wrapped up in 
sheets. We made Granny the old witch 
who mixed the stew and she was just a 
dandy. She stirred it with a broom handle 
and named everything that she dropped 
into the pot. She was a regular witch, 





You help mother when 
you remind her of the 
extra washing help of 
Fels-Naptha! 


Unusually good soap and 
plenty of dirt -loosening 
naptha, working together 
in. Fels- Naptha, give her 
extra help she’d hardly ex- 
pect of any other soap. 


Use Fels-Naptha when 
you help mother wash 
dishes and do the clean- 
ing. See how easily and 
quickly it does the work! 


The grocer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 
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to a home- 
made 3-in-One Dustless Dust Cloth until you 


Every particle of dust sticks 


shake it outdoors. Not a bit is stirred into 

the air to settle again on furniture and drapes. 

Made in a jiffy out of a yard of cheese 

cloth sprinkled lightly with 
o 


3-in-One |, 
Prevents Rust- OILS- Cleans & Polishes 


Roll tight and lay aside until oil permeates 


cloth. 
To make an economical 3-in-One Dust- | 
less Polish Mop, cut off strands of ordinary 
twine mon about eight inches from handle 
and sprinkle with 3-in-One. \{ 
, Sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 
4-pint bottles; also 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans 
the %-pint bottle contains most for the 


money. 
Generous sample and Special Fold- H] 
Free « 79 Uses in Your Home.”’ 
Make your request on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL Bag a! i 
130 William St. w York, N. Y. 
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For of all the girls on the class party com- 
mittee, Anne was the only one who had a 
really novel idea for the decorations and 
table appointments. Anne planned those 
darling favors, andeven gave the refreshment 
committee some splendid hints about the 
menu. It was Anne, too, the club girls say, 
who suggested that spring festival which 
raised so much money for their camping 
trip this summer. Oh, Anne’s a wonder, 
and she will never be left out of anything 
after this. 

Where does Anne get all her clever ideas? 
Why, right out of Dennison’s Party Magazine, 
a perfect treasure-book of party ideas. It 
brings you plansforeverything—decorations, 
invitations, games, prizes, favors, costumes, 
refreshments. Ideas, too, for new ways of 
raising money for your club or society. 


Write for it right now and give your friends 
a wonderful surprise. 


The Dennison Party Magazine 
is the successor tothe well-known Dennison party 
books. It is published six times a year. The Spring 
number is ready now with plans for all kinds of 
parties—from a little home dance to a big 
community affair. It is on sale at stationers, 
department stores and many drug stores, or 
send 20 cents for a copy by mail postpaid, 


—D)eywisows 


Dept. 27-D, Framingham, Mass. 


I enclose 20 cents. Please send me the Spring 
issue of The Party Magazine. (25 cents in Canada) 





a 


(Why not let us include some of the other fam- 
ous Dennison booklets?) Check those you want 
and enclose 10 cents for each.) 

.auCrepe Paper Costumes .....Sealing Wax Craft 

wes. Crepe Paper Flowers ..... Weaving Paper Rope 











Taylor Compasses 


are used the year round. 
Carry one with you whenever 
you go on hikes or camping 
trips. Send for a free com- 
pass book and choose the 
style you like best. 
The Leedawl Compass 
illustrated has an untar- 
nishable silvered metal 
dial, heavy tempered 
steel point on which the 
needle operates; screwed 
top (no dirt or moisture 
can get inside with this " 
style of top) white metal case, snap in beveled 
crystal glass open face .. . Price $1.50 each. 


Zaylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER. N. Y., U.S A. 


For Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
PI A \ So: the Home or School Room, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, Min- 
strel Opening Choruses and Black- 


face Plays, Recitations, Drills. 
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How to Stage a Play. Make-up. Catalogue FREE 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 87 CHICAGO 


Midge, Our Outlaw 


(Continued from page 39) 

called me to one side to whisper a plan. 

“Sally,” she said, “this feast is the only 
occasion I know of worthy of that jelly 
and stuff we have in the basement. Sup- 
pose you take Bob with you when you 
lead your gang into Chadwick Hall and 
you two get the stuff and I’ll have Charlie 
meet you at the hole with the laundry 
wagon.” 

That sounded to me just like another 
good idea. 


stood around like he didn’t know what to 
do next. 

“Come on,” I said, “get through. We’re 
late.” 

Bob gurgled something that I inter- 
preted as being, “How?” 

“How?” I said. “Why, just exactly 
like you went through last time. Head 
first, feet last.” 

He got his head and arms through 
and could go no further. Stuck as usual! 

“Turn sideways,” 





I found Bob— 
he had three char- 
coal marks on his 
back and had on 
men’s shoes and | 
was rotund 
thought it was easy 
enough to pick out 
Bob. I gagged him 





AFTER HasH 


I Lines from a Boarding School 


SARAH LOUISE GROSE 


I said. But he 
didn’t seem to have 
any sideways any 
more. “Bobby,” I 
said, “You're get- 
ting fatter every 
day.” : 
Bob finally kicked 
so hard he loosened 





and_ blindfolded | ; three more bricks 
him like all the | aiecaiaad and then he tum- 
others and took bled through. Char- 
him with me to a : lie was standin 
Chadwick Hall. I ee WEPSEaE precues af Se tic slinest 
turned the fresh- nde ; cracking his sides 
ies loose in their My tooth brush on its dear, famil- laughing. We 
rooms and took iar hook, climbed in the 


Bob on up to the 
third floor. I un- 
blindfolded him at 
the window so he 
could see Midge 


known chair, 


ite book. 





The lumpy cushion in my well- 


The favorite chapter of my favor- 


| laundry wagon and 
started off but I 
saw that wouldn’t 
do. The moonlight 
fell on our ghostly 


and her ghostly robes and we could 
procession going “Old friends are best,” I feel, “the have been seen a 
down the hill. It good old days mile. We went back 
was absolutely F q j for the laundry 
thrilling to watch Are good enough for me—no baskets. 


change I seek—” 





them. About forty 
ghosts winding 
around the road 
and then all of a 
sudden one by one 
they dropped out 


last week! 


And yet I fail to relish as I might 
The same old menu that I had 


“Get in that big 
one, Bob,” I said. 
“That’s the one 
Glo rides in.” 

He hung back. 
“Bob,” I said, 








of sight, just as if 

the ground had swallowed them or they 
had melted into thin air. I squeezed 
Bob’s arm in my enthusiasm. 

“Bobby, did you ever see anything 
better than that?” I said. 

Bob couldn’t answer because I still had 
him gagged. 

“Come on,” I said, “let’s go down the 
chute.” 

I took him to the trunk chute and 
showed him how to sit on the knot and 
let himself down to the basement. He 
didn’t want to do it. He shook his head 
and hung back. 

“Bob,” I said, “I just loathe cowards. 
Even Granny rides that knot. You know 
we go down this way all the time.” But 
he wouldn’t go and I finally got on the 
knot with him and we rode down to- 
gether. He certainly was clumsy. The 
rope creaked once when we were at the 
second floor and it nearly scared him to 
death. It was mean of me, I know, but I 
saw he was scared so I started kicking 
and made the rope swing. Back and forth 
we went, bang! against one side and zip! 
against the other. Bob hung on to me like 
a drowning man. 

We got down to the basement and got 
the jelly. Charlie was waiting outside the 
hole and I handed the stuff to him. Bob 


“riding in that bas- 
ket is perfectly comfortable. All you 
have to do is double up three times. 
We go everywhere in ’em.” 

We were a little late getting to the 
feast. The party was going full swing 
when we drove into the yard. And be- 
lieve me! Midge and the sophs were cer- 
tainly waking up the old place. I wanted 
to get right in the middle of the fun. I 
flung open the front door and pulled off 
my pillow case. 

“Hi, everybody,” I cried. “See what I 
brought to the sophomore feast!” 

“Hi, yourself!” called somebody from 
the top of the piano. I looked up and 
didn’t believe what I saw. There sat 
Robert Malroy on top of the piano wav- 
ing a turkey leg. I clutched at the Robert 
I had dragged through the basement. The 
room began to swim. Everything went 
round and round. 

“What old bird did you drag in?” said 
Robert on the piano. 

I caught hold of a chair for support. 
Midge made a grab for the bird I had 
brought in and snatched off his pillow 
case. 

She fell back without a word. 

We stood face to face with the Honor- 
able Robert Adair! 

I wish I could tell you about the rest 





Did you win the “My Own Room Contest?” See next month’s magazine 
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of the evening, but I don’t remember 
much about it. The room never did stop 
going round and round. I have a vague 
memory of Aunt Lindy dropping the 
cranberry sauce when she saw old Ajax 
and saying, ““Fore de Lord, Mar’s Robert, 
I ain’t here. I tole em hard luck would 
git ’em.” 

The next day Midge and Glo and 
Granny and I packed our trunks. We ex- 
pected to go home any minute. We 
waited a week. Nothing happened. Then 
one day we saw that the hole in the base- 
ment was sealed as tight as tight, the rope 
down the trunk chute was taken off the 
pulley, the big laundry baskets disap- 
peared and were replaced by canvas bags 
too small to hide in, and the door to the 
secret passage was locked. No more free- 
dom. No more outlawing! 

Midge and Glo and I talked it over one 
night after light bell. 


“T don’t see how it happened,” said 
Midge, “that old Ajax didn’t eat that 
stew.” 

“Either Cousin Leonard told,” said 


Glo, “or Granny told.” 

We tip-toed to Granny’s bed ‘and 
watched her sleeping. Her white hair 
framed her face, her cheek was as soft as 
a baby’s. She looked like an innocent old 
angel. 

“Leonard didn’t tell,” said Midge. 

Granny moved in her sleep and smiled. 
She looked guileless enough to sail 
straight into heaven. Yet when we turned 
I think she opened one eye and it had a 
wicked gleam. But I’m not sure. 

“T prefer to think,” I said, “that old 
Ajax just doesn’t like stew.” 

And Midge said she preferred that, 
too, and Glo said she did, too. We just 
love Granny—anyway! 


There is apparently no one more pop- 
ular with American Girt readers today 
than Midge and her gay boarding school 
friends. The next one has just as many 
laughs and just as unexpected an ending 
as this one. Watch for it. Coming soon! 





A Contest for Dog Lovers 


A thoroughbred Sunnybank collie se- 
lected by Albert Payson Terhune and 
descended from Gray Dawn, Bruce or 
Treve, the famous Terhune collies, will 
be awarded by Harper and Brothers for 
the best comment of 200 words on “Why 
the Collie is Man’s Greatest Dog Com- 
panion.” When writing, say you are a 
Girl Scout. 

Harper and Brothers who are holding 
the Prize Collie Contest, state the follow- 
ing conditions: 

The Contest is open to all boys and girls 
up to 15 years of age. 

The Contest closes July 15, 1927. 

All comments must be written (preferably 
typed) on one side of the sheet only and 
should not exceed 200 words. 

Each contestant must fill out a Contest 
Form and attach it to his comment. No com- 
ment will be considered without this form. 
The form may be had on request from 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York City. Nothing else is required. 

Neatness, good English, originality, and 
especially familiarity with the collie’s char- 
acteristics both as a puppy and a grown dog, 
will determine the award. 
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NOTED physician said recently, 

“The woman who conceals her 

age isa public benefactor. Age 

is not a matter of years but of tissue 

changes. While she keeps her body 
and spirit young, she is young.” 


If you have associated with persons 
past 50 or 60, you may have listened 
to much solemn talk about arteries— 
well intended, but mostly untrue. For 
example, “old as your arteries,” “old as 
you look,” “old as you feel,” being 
part-truths are swallowed whole or re- 
jected entirely. 


That arteries which become thick and 
brittle may bring an abrupt ending to 
life is generally known. But it is not 
generally known that either defective 
arteries or high blood pressure may be 
responsible for serious changes which 
occur in heart, kidneys and brain. 


High blood pressure is not a disease. It 
is a definite indication that something is 
wrong somewhere in the body. Some- 
times high blood pressure and diseased 
arteries are caused by focal infection in 
head or body; sometimes by poisons— 
the left-overs of previous infectious dis- 


wi 


Arteries 


“I wonder how old she really is. 
I don’t believe she is as young as 
she looks.” 


© 1027 wt. 1.00. 


ease which were neglected and never 
completely eliminated; sometimes by 
overweight or overwork or unhappy 
mental conditions—worry, fear, anger, 
hate, anxiety. 


Your doctor can find out in a few min- 
utes whether or not your blood pressure 
is normal for your age—whether or not 
your arteries are healthy. There is no 
way for you to judge your condition. 


Thanks to sound advice of physicians, 
thousands and thousands of men and 
women have been saved from acute or 
chronic trouble by removing the cause. 
Others, who have found the cause past 
correction—as it sometimes is—have 
lived to old age with hardened arteries, 
high blood pressure, or 
both, because they learned 
how to live—eating,work- 
ing, exercising wisely and 
in moderation. 


Above all, know the 
truth. Have your blood 
pressure read once a year 
at least. Keep well, keep 
happy, keep young. 





to 


Among 16,700 Metropolitan policyhold- 
ers recently examined, 2,150 were found 
to be more than 20 per cent overweight; 
6,900 had defective teeth with suspected 
focal infection; 4,370 had enlarged, septic 
or buried tonsils; 1,190 had high blood 
pressure which might have been attri- 
buted to one or more of the above, or to 
other causes. 


It was found that the number of over- 
weight persons who showed a blood 


pressure above normal was more than 
twice that of persons of approximately 
average weight. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will gladly mail you, without cost, 
its booklets “Overweight” which tells 
how to reduce weight safely, and ““Blood 
Pressure” which ores interesting infor- 
mation regarding t 

ing of a blood pressure test. Send forthem. 


———t00 


e simplicity and mean- 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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TRAVELING PACKAGE 


THIS, PACRAGE CONTAINS 3 FULL SIZE NAPHINS AND 2 SAFETY BES 


ens 





uta by THE VENUS CORPORATION New York USA 





Perhaps you don’t know that it is possi- 


ble to buy sanitary apparel that 
is finer than the usual kind, and that in the finer 
quality there is greater comfort and a sense of 
assurance that is priceless. 
The finer kind is Venus, especially Venus Travel- 
ing Package, which is so small that it can be 
carried in the purse or bag and yet contains three 
full sized Sanitary Napkins unbelievably com- 
pressed. They are the fine Venus quality and 
shake out easily to downy fullness. Sold at lead- 
ing stores for twenty-five cents; an inexpensive 
introduction to Future comfort and peace of 
mind. 
Ask to see Sanitary Belt No. 365 which is es 
pecially adapted for camp wear. 


If you cannot obtain Venus products at your fa- 
vorite store, send us a postcard with their name 
and address. 

VENUS CORPORATION 1170 Broadway, N. Y. 














Perfect posture 
Perfect posture 
Do not slump 

Do not slump... . 


It's a grand song and goodness knows how many of us 
are more handsome because of it. But perhaps you have a 
new song of your own that is just as good. Then do pass it 
on to other troops and Girl Scouts. 


Miss Anes WAYMAN 
National Health Treasurer 
THE GIRL SCOUTS 


670 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


Send in your 
Health Songs 
and 
Health Poems to 























If You Want to be 
a Secretary 


(Continued from page 26) 


say, employers, when they go away, 
whether on business or vacation, dislike 
being bothered too much with office 
matters. On the other hand, they like 
to feel that things are receiving proper 
attention during their absence. I always 
keep my chief’s itinerary on hand, for 
there are times when it is necessary for 
me to send telegrams on matters of im- 
portance. And the return telegram usually 
contains instructions that have to be 
acted upon. There are few idle minutes 
in this busy office.” 

So much to do, and yet so bright-eyed! 
No doubt the duties which seemed so 
intricate to me had become through long 
familiarity, simple to her. She plucked 
a piece of lint from her trim black satin 
dress. 

“TI don’t lament these odd jobs,” she 
continued. “After all, my work becomes 
less mechanical each year. I no longer 
do the filing, or the typing, or the bulk 
of the dictation. They fall to the ste- 
nographer in the outer office, who sits 
where I did when I began six years ago.” 

“But the disadvantages?” I said. 
“There must be disadvantages.” 

“Well, I would say the disadvantage of 
irregular hours. I am here every morning 
at eight-forty-five to get the office in 
complete readiness for my chief. But that 
does not mean I may not have to stay 





Mabel Stewart 


until seven or eight to get some impor- 
tant work out. Every big executive has 
times of unusually strenuous work—and 
that means equally strenuous days and 
often evenings for his secretary. I know 
a woman whom many girls envy. She 
is secretary to one of the best known 
Americans. What those girls do not 
know is how completely her time is at the 
call of that man. Often she is summoned 
to his house on Sundays to do an emer- 
gency job for him. 

“I am fortunate. While I work late 
sometimes, at other times I get off early. 
I understand the man I work for and 
he—after six years—understands me. If 
he were an ogre, now, I would have a 
different story to tell. 

“Many girls find themselves in uncon- 
genial surroundings,” she concluded. “In 
such a situation, I think a girl can do 
one of two things—save up enough 
money so that she may resign and take 
enough time to find what she wants. Or 








“Why, Sue!” That’s what everybody said to her—at home and at boarding school— 
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perfect herself in her work so that she 
may find another position at once. Or 
both at the same time! A secretary will 
never be happy unless she and her em- 
ployer understand each other and work 
harmoniously together. How could I be 
confidential assistant to a man who re- 
fused to have confidence in me? How 
could I? One or the other of us, probably 
both, would come to grief.” 

Great grief, I admitted. While the pri- 
vate secretary was fearing her employer 
or hating him, she would surely forget 
that her job was to save his time in every 


way possible, anticipating his wants, and 
vanishing like a marionette, when need 
be, only to reappear like a marionette, 
upon request. 

Great grief, indeed. 


This story of Mabel Stewart is one 
which will soon be published in a book, 
“Girls Who Did” by Helen Ferris and 
Virginia Moore. This book tells of the 
many careers which girls may enter and 
about what other girls have already 
chosen. 





Air Castles That Come to Life 


(Continued from page 15) 
fireplace we'll talk about some of the 
other Girl Scout little houses. 

This one in Philadelphia is but one of 
many. Every Girl Scout has heard about 
the Little House in Washington, a replica 
of the famous house of John Howard 
Payne, which inspired the writing of 
Home Sweet Home. Mrs. Gertrude 
Bowman is hostess there to welcome 
all Girl Scouts who visit our National 
capitol. Like the Philadelphia house, it 
was built in cooperation with Better 
Homes in America, and through the gen- 
erosity of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs it was presented to the 
Girl Scouts who today enjoy and use it 
in many ways. 

It was here that the girls cooked and 
served luncheon to the President of the 
United States, Mrs. Coolidge, the presi- 
dents of the Boy and Girl Scouts, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoover and other distinguished 
friends. It is here that the Washington 
Girl Scouts and their leaders today 
carry on many homemaking activities. 

Another interesting Girl Scout house 
is the lovely old farmhouse in Waltham, 
Massachusetts, which is part of their 
Cedar Hill. At the kitchen door of this 
old farmhouse Daniel Webster used to 
stop for cookies. Many years later, made 
habitable after years of neglect, it was 
opened for the Girl Scouts with appro- 
priate ceremonies during the Better 
Homes Week of 1925. Today, with Mrs. 
Ida S. Harrington in charge, the Girl 
Scouts come here for their Homemaker’s 
badge work. During the summer a tea 
room is opened, the Girl Scouts in this 
way assisting to raise funds for their 
Girl Scouting. 

Each year sees more Girl Scout little 
houses bought or built or furnished— 
or all three. The pictures and stories on 
other pages of this issue will give you an 
idea of how girls in all states are creating 
and enjoying them. Sometimes the little 
house belongs entirely to the Girl 
Scouts; sometimes it is shared with 
other organizations. In Tuscaloosa Coun- 
ty, Alabama, a kitchen was fitted up 
in the county building by the Better 
Homes Committee to be used jointly 
by the club women of the county and 
by the Girl Scouts. 

This month, we are thinking especially 
of these many little houses because Bet- 
ter Homes Week is so near, April twen- 
ty-fourth to May first. This is the time 
when the Girls Scouts plan some special 


homemaking demonstration or celebra- 
tion for their friends. It is the time 
when those of us who have as yet no 
little house borrow one, whether a whole 
house or but a single room, and plan 
furnishings for it or cook in it (if it 
happens to be a kitchen) or have troop 
homemaking competitions in it. 

More often than not our celebration 
consists in cooperating with the Better 
Homes Committee in our own town. If 
the Committee has a demonstration 
house of its own, there is much which 
the Girl Scouts can do there in acting as 
hostesses, planning hours of home play 
or home music, or in actually keeping 
house. 

The national office of Better Homes in 
America will be pleased to send you or 
your Captain suggestions fer your Better 
Homes Week celebration if you will 
write them, at 1653 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C., saying you are a 
Girl Scout. There are Better Homes com- 
mittees in so many communities in the 
United States that one of the best ways 
in which the Girl Scouts may celebrate 
is to learn who is on this committee in 
your own town and cooperate in the 
observance of Better Homes Week. 

If you haven’t a little house of your 
own as yet, observe Better Homes Week 
anyway. Write to the Washington Office 
telling them your special situation. For 
they who have helped so many of our 
dreams to come true will have sugges- 
tions for you. And who knows but that 
your Better Homes demonstration in one 
room may be the first step toward your 
very own little house? 

And if you, as a Girl Scout, are es- 
pecially interested in the Homemaker’s 
badge, the publications of Better Homes 
are just the thing to help you. There is 
a small charge for some of them. But the 
very attractive and helpful booklets on 
“How to Furnish the Small Home” or 
“Plan Book of Small Homes” are worth 
twenty-five cents apiece. Better Homes 
will send you a complete list of these 
publications if you ask for it, saying 
you are a Girl Scout when you write. 

So put upon your Girl Scout calendar 
that Better Homes Week is to begin 
April twenty-fourth. Start now making 
plans for your celebration of it. And 
don’t forget that the Better Homes or- 
ganization has suggestions not only for 
the week itself but for your Girl Scout 
little house, whether it is a real little 
house or as yet but dreamed of. 











Another recipe 
for your 
Girl Scout 
cooking test! 


BRAN MUFFINS 


3 tablespoons sugar 

114 cups bran or molasses 

¥4 teaspoon salt 1 egg 

4 teaspoons Royal 4 tablespoons 
Baking Powder shortening 

% cup milk 


% cup flour 


Mix all dry ingredients well together; 
add egg, melted shortening, molasses 
(if used) and milk to make a soft batter. 
Beat well until thoroughly mixed. Put 
1 tablespoon batter into each greased 
muffin tin and bake in hot oven (425°) 
about 20 minutes. (Sugar or molasses 
can be omitted.) Makes 12 muffins. 


y 7 7 


HE one certain way to pre- 
vent the waste of materials 
and tosave yourself the humiliation 
of failures in your Girl Scout baking 
tests, is to use Royal Baking 
Powder. You can depend on it to 
make muffins, cakes, biscuits, and 
flap-jacks light, tender, even- 
grained and delicious every time. 
Royal, the Cream of Tartar bak- 
ing powder, is used the whole 
world over wherever women are 
most critical of the flour and tex- 
ture and wholesomeness of the 
cakes, and muffins, and biscuits. 





The Cream of Tartar 

Baking Powder. Con- 

tains no alum; leaves 
no bitter taste 














You will know the reason, when you read Ralph Henry Barbour’s story in May 
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PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


possess a style quality, characteristic 
only of these garments. 

For more than 20 years PAUL 
JONES, the original middy, has _ | 
been the standard. Today, due to 
modern efficiency and popular de- 
mand, they are better styled and 
better made than ever before. 


Quantity production of our leading 
numbers enables us to offer unsur- 
passed values. 


PAUL JONES MIDDIES, | 
each one guaranteed, range 
in price, upward from $1.00. 





The Paul Jones Middy (Annapolis 
Model.) pictured above, made of 
genuine U. S. Army standard jean, 
handsomely tailored throughout, 
sent you postpaid on receipt of 
$1.50. . . . Sizes 4 to 22 years. 


Write for complete style folder 


MORRIS & CO. INC. 


| Baltimore, Maryland 
(Quality Garments Since 1867) 

















GIRL SCOUTS 
You can play 
SONG-O-PHONE 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
withoutstudyor practice 


No Knowledge of Music 
Necessary—You start play- 
ing right away. Get the 
girls in your Troop to or- 
ganize a SONG-O-PHONE 
Band. Make money giving 
entertainments—have music at 
meetings, parades and in camp. 
Cornet like cut, 9” 442” 
bell, Brass finish, $2.00 post- 
paid, cash or money order. 
Send for Cornet and in- 
structions how to organize 
a SONG-O-PHONE Band. 
THE SONOPHONE CO. 





Catalog free. 
Dept. G., 548 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Leaving It to Bee 


(Continued from page 36) 
They had been unable to pull the pipe 
apart—but it must be disconnected. The 
remaining oil in the tank must be 
dammed off before it burned down to the 
water. 

There in the flaming light she found 
a wrench, and as Brickell was wildly 
threatening to fight the soldiers and dis- 
connect the pipe anyhow, she slipped 
around to a place a hundred feet from 
the nearest man. Even there the heat 
was uncomfortable. Brickell was shaking 
his fist in the Mexican colonel’s face. 
His company would lose more than a 
million dollars if that burning tank 
boiled—but that was a small loss to the 
girl who was suddenly without fear or 
any object in life except to save her 
well. 

She heard a wild yell as she sped 
straight toward the fire, wrench in hand. 
They didn’t know that she wasn’t a man, 
probably, but even so there was a 
moment of bedlam, and then a hushed 
silence. 

The heat was terrific. It seemed to 
sear her very skin as she dropped along- 
side the last connection in the pipe, just 
before it went under ground. Her eye- 
lids were being scorched off, the gas 
was overwhelming her, and every second 
was torture as her trained hands wielded 
the wrench and bolt after bolt was re- 
leased. The pipe lengths were fastened to- 
gether by bolts through their flanges, and 
a gasket was between to make the con- 
nection leak-proof. She was vaguely 
aware of the fact that at any moment 
the pressure of the hot oil in the pipe 
might send it spurting forth—and that 
she would be horribly scalded. But she 
wasn’t human then—all the self-reliance 
and skill and personal bravery generated 
in her by the years in the open was with 
her. 

She was about to faint. Fiercely she 
bit her lip to keep herself conscious. She 
scarcely realized that they were playing 
water on her to relieve the heat—it did 
no good. Only two bolts more to go. 
No, she’d only release one. They could 
pull the other apart with those tractors. 
Tiny drops of scalding oil were leaking 
through the gasket now. In a second that 
hot oil would gush out and scald her 
to death, probably—but that last bolt 
must come off. Maybe she could get 
away— 

Her hand fumbled. She had no 
strength to turn the wrench. The whole 
universe was a vast, red-tinted furnace— 

And Bee Daly was lying unconscious 
alongside the pipe, forty feet from the 
burning tank, her sweater charring and 
her lifelessness blessed surcease from 
pain. 

One breath of purer air, and she had 
revived, to gaze up into the face of Fred 
Timkin. It looked curiously unreal as he 
carried her, at a stumbling run, out of 
danger. Why, he must have gone in to 
save her and he had tears in his eyes! 

“TIs—everything—all right—?” she 
mumbled, and fainted again. 

It was, she found out an hour later, 
when she was holding court over at the 


camp, propped up on pillows. That one 
bolt had not stood the strain of the 
tractor pulling. The two lengths of pipe 
had been parted and the fire was out. 

Gray-haired Mr. Brickell was still 
white and shaking. 

“Not a man of us had the brains or 
the nerve,” he proclaimed. “We had to 
leave it to Bee! I didn’t know it was 
you, until Fred here said it was. And 
listen, Buzzer, when you fainted that 
hot oil was spurting out of the opposite 
side of the pipe in a stream. Had it 
been on your side, you’d have been 
dead now. It seemed a sure thing that 
in a second it would just geyser out of 
the whole loosened connection. But Fred 
went in to what we thought was sure 
death, and saved you. He hadn't got 
five feet with you before the oil just 
flooded out as the gasket pulled loose.” 

There was more than gratitude in 
Bee’s dazzling smile. So her father’s 
friend was worthy! This was a wonder- 
ful feeling. . . 

“Bee, listen to me,” the gaunt Timkin 
was saying a few minutes later. He had 
lingered behind the others. “I know 
you ve disliked me fur years, ever since I 
been with yore Daddy. But not half as 
much as I hated myself. Years ago I done 
a favor fur Jim, saved his life on a 
derrick and pretty nigh got killed myself. 
And I been scared of everything around 
a well—yuh know all that can happen— 
ever since. I lost my nerve. And I’ve 
been hatin’ myself fur years, sourin’ on 
the whole world, feelin’ like a leech on 
Jim and yet couldn’t find no other place 
where I could make a livin’. I don’t 
know nothin’ but the oil business—and 
I wasn’t half a man. 

“When I seen you there, though, 
somethin’ snapped, and I went in, and 
got out all right, and now, honey, | 
got my old nerve back an’ I feel like a 
man again! You'll find out, later, what 
a change it makes in a man tuh git back 
his self-respect!” 

He had tears in his eyes again, and 
Bee found tears in hers when he went 
out. In fact, there seemed to be a lot 
of them around, for her father, when 
he arrived next morning, tried to hide 
them but could not as he took her in 
his arms. 

And because Bee liked to think of her- 
self as her stalwart father’s comrade, she 
said brightly, but in a voice that 
quivered in spite of herself: 

“Don’t feel bad about all that oil 
that burned, Daddy! Mr. Brickell says 
the well will flow forever at five thou- 
sand barrels a day!” 


Rex Lee, who wrote “Leaving It to 
Bee”, is the author of those exciting 
“American Boy” stories for which your 
brothers wait so impatiently. He has 
written several books, among them The 
Sudden Showman. Although intended for 
boys, the publishers say that girls like 
this book, too—and no wonder, for it isas 
full of life and action as Leaving It to Bee. 

Mr. Lee is writing some more stories 
for THE AMERICAN GIRL. So watch for 
the next one. 









Whirling wind and waves and the “Smyrna Queen” pitching in the black sea 
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La Crosse 
An Old Indian Game 


(Continued from page 31) 


the goals were at the respective villages. 

The next day we set totem poles which 
were to serve as goals at either end of 
an open, level space. A circle with a six 
foot radius was marked off around each 
goal. No one could come within this 
circle or “crease” except the goal guard. 

Two teams were formed, one player 
from either side acting as goal guard, one 
as center and the others taking up any 
station about the field that they wished. 
The ball was put in play by the centers 
“drawing” for the ball; 7. e. the ball was 
placed on the ground between the sticks 
of the opposing centers and at the signal 
each tried to draw out the ball and throw 
it to a team mate. To eliminate rough- 
ness we ruled that when a player fairly 
caught a ball, or if the ball falling to 
the ground were covered by the stick of 
a player, then it was his ball and im- 
mediately there was established about 
that player an imaginary crease and no 
other player could come within six feet 
of him. He, however, could not advance 
with nor hold the ball but must throw 
it, either to a team mate, at the goal, or 
if all his team mates were closely covered 
he might toss it in the air high over the 
head of the opponent who was guarding 
him from beyond the imaginary six foot 
radius and by fast foot-work get under 
the ball and catch it again. Fouls, if any, 
entitled the player fouled to a free shot 
at the goal from a given distance. A 
game might be for a certain number of 
goals, counting one each time the ball 
hit the totem pole, or for a given span 
of time. 

In the course of a few days some of 
the leaders went out in the woods and 
selecting straight, fair sticks of yellow 
birch, white ash or withe rod (Viburnum 
cassinoides) peeled and soaked them 
and then made better sticks after 
the fashion of different Indian 
tribes. (See illustration.) 


ft 
‘ eas “ 


I. is the simplest type of stick; II. is pat- 
terned after the Iroquois type, IV. after a 
Menomini stick and V. after a Seminole 
stick. I. is made of oak, II. of maple, III. 
of fir, IV. of yellow birck and V. of withe 
rod. All but I. were peeled and then soaked 
for a few hours to facilitate bending. They 
were fastened together and reinforcd at 
the sharpest curves with adhesive tape 


The writer wishes to thank Laurie D. 
Cox, Professor of Landscape Engineering 
at the New York State College of Fores- 
try, Syracuse, N. Y., member of the 
National Camp Committee of the Girl 
Scouts, and dean of the lacrosse coaches 
of this country, for first pointing out the 
possibilities of lacrosse as a camp game. 





Washing Dishes 
isn’t. half bad 


when you've Fab flakes to 
wash with—a Merit Badge 


to work for 


OR a Homemaker Badge, 
a Girl Scout must do all 
the household duties. And 


one of the biggest tasks is WO 
a 


washing dishes. Dishwashing FASS 


now is easy with quick Fab 








suds. 


A single tablespoon of Fab flakes makes a heaping mound 
of suds in your dishpan. They form quickly and stand up long 
—these rich foamy suds. 

Into them slip first the glasses. Swirl the suds once or twice 
over their surface and they're clean. Then in fast succession 
wash the silver and the china. Rinse glasses, silver, china in 
hot water. Leave the china standing on the drain-board until 
dry. 

Make new and heavier suds for the greasy pots and pans— 
then dirt and grease are quickly cut. 

And you're through in no time at all—the last gleaming 


platter is on the shelf—your 





hands are dried and not the 
least bit rough or red. This is 
dishwashing with Fab suds. 


There is a special FREE sample of Fab for every 


Scout Homemaker. Send in the coupon for yours. 








Janet Read, Dept. 201-G, 





Colgate & Company, 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Madame: Will you send me the sample box of 
Fab? I should like to try it for washing dishes. 
Name sibiiaiaitiainanibieiiialiens 
The Magic Fab Oracle answers many washing Address 
questions for you. We will send it to you 
with your Fab sample. City State 





Read this sea story of Vic, daughter of mariners, by Kenneth Payson Kempton in May 
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Star Gazer 








Use 


THE SKY 
SPRING AND SUMMER 
NIGHTS 


50 cents 


A capital guide book to 
the stars. It contains 
charts of the heavens 
for the different months 
and simple readable de- 
scriptions of how to 
learn to know these 
nightly neighbors of 








ours. Capital fun for 
club girls. 
Will THE WOMAN'S PRESS. Send 


M————_600 Lexington Ave. 
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Indian Chief Prefers 


KENNEBEC 
MAINE 
GUIDE 


PS 











Heap good! It 
shoots over rapids 
orstreaksthrough 
choppy seas with 
ease, 
“tems are toughes 
white oak, ribs are 

lected Maine ce- 
dar, decks and seat 
frames best hardwood. Plank- 
ing carefully fitted from old 
growth cedar. Extra wide 
“tumble home.” New, lower 
price. The choice of guides 
and sportsmen. 

Write for catalog 
THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 


Dept. AG-32, Waterville, Maine 
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“Well, I Might as Well Admit— 


(Continued from page 19) 
motto. When we get through with Sally, 
we'll cut the cocoanut cake I got from 
home.” 

For two reasons, I was pleased. I knew 
Sally’s ins and outs pretty thoroughly, I 
thought; and I really wanted to hear 
what these girls would 
say about her. Besides, 


looking to the right or to the left, and 
never condescending to say ‘hello.’ Sort 
of snobbish 

Snobbish! So that’s what they’d been 
thinking of me. And I was supposed to 
laugh and pretend I didn’t care! 

I opened my mouth to laugh. But not 
a sound came. Instead, 
the tears rolled down 











the announcement that 
Sally was to be followed 
by cocoanut cake re- 
lieved me of the deadly 
fear that I would come 
in for my share of crit- 
icism. I settled back to 
enjoy myself. 

“Volunteers!” — said 
Fat McGilligan. 

Nobody said anything 
—but something told 
me Sally was scared to 
death. 

Then Katherine 
Meers spoke up. I was 
sorry it was Katherine. 
She had a tongue as 
sharp as the corners of 








my cheeks and I knew 
that I was disgracing 
myself in addition to 
having been snobbish. 

But old Sally was 
right on the job to help 
me. Before the other 
girls realized what was 
happening, she saw and 
jumped up, right in 
front of me. It was 
lucky that we were so 
near the door. Pulling 
me up by the hand, 
Sally got between me 
and the girls until we 
were out in the hall 
again. 

“Tl go back in,” she 








her mouth and the corn- 
ers of her eyes, and she 
never loses a chance to use it. 

“Too sure of herself,” said Katherine. 
“She thinks she can do everything on the 
campus. Maybe she can—but I'd just as 
soon she didn’t think so.” 

There was a general dissent. Katherine 
wasn’t fair, was the general opinion. Be- 
sides, couldn’t Sally play basket-ball like 
a streak? No—the girls didn’t agree with 
Katherine. “Shoot!” said Fat McGilligan. 
But no one had anything to add just then 
about Sally. I was just noticing that the 
red in Sally’s cheeks matched the red 
chintz flowers when I nearly jumped out 
of my skin. A voice was asking: ‘*“What’s 
the matter with Mary Bass?” I'm Mary 
Bass. “Let’s postpone the cake for a 
second or two, and take Mary. Mind, 
Mary?” 

I managed, somehow, to say that I 
didn’t. It wasn’t true—but what else 
could I say? I wanted to be a good sport. 

What would they say about me? Would 
they miss me as completely as they had 
missed Sally, who wasn’t cock-sure of 
herself at all? 

“T’'ll begin,” said Fat, as if she were in 
a hurry to get to the cocoanut cake. 
“Mary's a cute kid, one of the cutest in 
the freshman class. Personally, I think 

she can dance better than Polly Dunbar. 
But 

I knew there was going to be a “but.” 
[ tried to look indifferent. 

“She's snooty,” said Fat. 
I mean?” 

‘“High-hat,” said another girl. 

“Stuck-up,” said a second. 

I couldn’t have been more surprised. 
Snooty! Something inside of me stag- 
gered. And then I realized that no one 
was contradicting this hideous statement, 
as they had for Sally. Indeed, another 
voice, strange and far off, was saying: 

. whenever she _ crosses the 
campus. She sort of sails along, never 





“Know what 


whispered. “Now, run.” 

I ran. When I got 
back to our room, I plumped down and 
couldn’t help crying—no more than I 
could help the tears at the party. I cried 
and I cried and the first thing I knew, I 
felt someone’s hand on my head. It was 
Miss Macy, the teacher who lived in the 
single next door and she was saying to 
me, “Never mind, Mary, it will work out. 
I know it will.” 

I guess if she had asked me what was 
the matter, I never would have told her. 
But when she just sat there stroking my 
head, some way or other the story of 
the party came out. 

“You've just got to learn that people 
don’t entirely understand you—never 
will, in fact,” she said. “Take yourself 
now—you have been shy and embar- 
rassed. And because you tried so hard to 
cover it up, the girls thought you stand- 
off-ish and snobbish. Looking at it from 
their point of view, you were, don’t you 
think? They weren’t just, but they were 
logical, do you see?” 

It was the most astonishing thing any- 
one had ever said to me. And it made me 
sit right up straight. 

“What do you think I ought to do 
now?” I asked. 

“Don’t worry,” she said. “And don’t 
be so sure the girls aren’t correct in their 
opinion.” 

That was too much. “Well,” I said, 
mad all through. “If you think that, too, 
I guess I'd better e 

“Mary,” she said, and I could tell 
she was disappointed in me, “you say 
yourself that you have felt very shy and 
self-conscious with the girls. Don’t you 
realize that it was that very feeling of 
yours which made you appear snobbish? 
You didn’t feel snobbish but you acted it. 
And the girls, not knowing the real you, 
simply judged you by appearances. I'd 
say they were logical but not understand- 
ing. And can’t you see, Mary, that you 


P. Schacter 








Brush up on your court etiquette, for next month you will meet a prince— 
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yourself really gave them cause for their 
opinion?” 

She was so logical herself that I 
couldn’t stay angry. Besides, I wanted 
to know what she would do now if she 
were in my place. 

“Don’t worry about it, Mary,” she 
went on as though she knew what I was 
thinking. “You like the girls. If you 
didn’t, you wouldn't have cared so much 
about whether they like you or not. And 
they do like you. Don’t suppose for a 
minute they would have spoken as they 
did if they didn't like you.” 

I hadn't thought of that at all. 

“And remember this, Mary. One of the 
most interesting and encouraging things 
in the world is the fact that people 
change. You change. Other girls change 
their opinion of you. If I were you, I 
would stop worrying about this and that 
and I would try to be naturally friendly 
and enjoy boarding school. There is lots 
here to enjoy, you know. Then if you 
imagine the girls still think you snobbish 
and stand-off-ish, just say to yourself, 
‘What of it?’ And go right on being 
friendly and enjoying the other things 
that are here to enjoy.” 

That sounded sensible to me, but I 
knew it was going to be hard to do. How 
could I “enjoy the other things” when 
the thing I wanted most—the friendship 
and good opinion of the girls—wasn't 
given to me? 

“But it isn’t enough that I should 
go on being friendly,” I said. “I want all the 
girls—Fat McGilligan, Pauline Larrimore. 
Isabel Bennet—to be my friends. That’s 
quite different, you know, from just hav- 
ing them say ‘hello’ and ‘how are you’ 
and not really feel anything about you.” 

Miss Macy smiled. 

“I know,” she said sympathetically, 
“but they will come around, I’m sure of 
that. 

“Admit to yourself that you really did 
deserve their verdict. If you deserve an- 
other, they will obligingly change to call- 
ing you a good sport or something else 
desirable and they will change almost 
overnight. I have seen that happen time 
and again. But if you want them to 
change, you must change, Mary. 

“And right now, I’d 

She stopped. All of a sudden, I knew 
what she would do. And I knew I was 
going to do it, too. 

I finished the sentence for her. “Go 
back to the party,” I said. 

And I did. 





This “Might As Well Admit” page in 
THE AMERICAN GIRL was started be- 
cause so many girls wrote asking for it. 
They wanted a place where a girl’s own 
problems were talked about. They 
wanted to know how other girls are meet- 
ing what they meet. Every story on this 
page is a true story, written anonymously 
by a real girl who met just the situation 
described. What are your problems? 
Won’t you write to Helen Ferris, telling 
her the hardest thing you are meeting? 
If you mark the envelope “Personal,” no 
one but her will read it, but by writing 
you will help to make the page more 
useful to all girls. Because then your 
Editor will know the kind of problem you 
wish to have other girls write about. 





Camp days. 
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UT-DOOR girls, who use their 

feet a lot, find real comfort and 
service in Cantilever Shoes. These 
natural shoes keep your feet fit for 
hiking, climbing and athletic sports. 
For Cantilevers permit the foot mus- 
cles to exercise and maintain the 
strength needed to hold the twenty- 
six bones of the foot in strong, resil- 
ient arches. 

Like your foot, the Cantilever 
Shoe is flexible from toe to heel. It 
harmonizes with foot action, just as 
an Indian’s does—and 
who ever heard of an Indian with 


moccasin 
weak arches? 
The graceful, 
the foot is accurately followed in 
all Cantilever lasts. That is why 


natural outline of 


antilever_ 
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% Wonderful for walking 
Men . Women , Girls 


Cantilevers fit so comfortably, with 
room for every toe, snugness under 
the arch and around the heel and 
close-fitting sides. 

You will like the smart style of 
They 


minute in design, 


Cantilevers. are up-to-the- 
modish in color 
and graceful in shape. 

Cantilever Shoes are sold from 
coast to coast by exclusive agencies 
who are within shopping distance of 
practically all readers of the “Ameri- 
can Girl Magazine.” If your local 
store is not listed in the ‘phone book 
under “Cantilever,” Y 
write the Cantilever 
Corporation, 429 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brook- 


lyn,N.Y.fortheaddress. 












Jane Abbott performs the introduction in her story, “The Prince Passes” 
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BOOKS for CAMP 


» » » 


SERVICES for the OPEN 


Arranged by Laura I. Mattoon 
and Helen D. Bragdon 


Twenty-nine beautiful services for 
the out-of-doors. Appropriate read- 
ings and prayers from great authors. 
Music and words of eighty-five care- 
tully selected songs. Some of the 
services are: For the Opening Day 
at Camp, Homecoming, Morning, 
The Open Road, For a Rainy Day, 
Dreams and_ Visions, Growing 
Things, John Burroughs, Comrade- 
ship. 
$1.00 


COMMUNITY 
DRAMA 


Prepared by the Playground and 
Recreation Association 
of America 


We thought of heading this “Be a 
Stage Manager in Six Easy Lessons,” 
or “What to Have and How’- 
both of which would be appropriate. 
For never were directions more fully 
and simply given on all the com- 
plexities of a theatrical production. 
The second half of the book is com- 
posed of programs for special days, 
directions for big community parties 
and a fifty-page descriptive bibliog: 
raphy of plays and books on pro- 
duction. $2.00 


RITUAL AND 
DRAMATIZED 
FOLKWAYS 


By Ethel Reed Jasspon and 
Beatrice Becker 


In quantities .75 


This is the only collection we know 
which stresses pantomime and pag- 
eantry rather than memory work. 
The material is varied and usable. 
It includes dramatized French and 
Russian folksongs, a Hindu wedding, 
Bible stories and Mother Goose 
rhymes. Full costuming instructions, 
stage diagrams and music are in- 
cluded. It is charmingly illustrated. 
$2.50 


The Century Co. 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 




















Plays and Entertain- 
ments for Girls 


Send for our new 
256 page Catalog and 
Special circular 
‘Plays for Girls” 


S$) 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 
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of Indoors and Outdoors 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


F you are just a little ahead of your 
age, so that you will graduate from 


| high school a year before it is time to 


go to college, and if your parents think— 
and you, in your more reasonable mo- 
ments agree with them—that instead of 
going to college now and spending the 
next four years just a trifle too young 
for everything, you'd better put in the 
next year at home getting acquainted 
with the family after four years of stren- 
uous prep school and before you fly off 
for another four years and likely enough 
get married after that— 

This looks as if it would be a pretty 
long sentence. Let’s break it up and be- 
gin another. If, I say, your circumstances 
are at all like these, you will find Brenda 
Stays at Home, by Margaret Ashman 
(Macmillan), a story that especially ap- 
peals to you. Brenda is in just this situa- 
tion. As the story opens, you see her 
watching her best friend’s departure for 
the university, while she herself, crush- 
ing down a general conviction that life 
is passing her by and that she is out of 
everything, turns to the task of getting 
through the next twelve months as best 
she may. But they do not prove so dull 
as she expected. She learns how to accept 
and carry out responsibility, both at 
home and in a job that she takes on. 
And—if you'll let me for once moralize a 
moment—I'll say that if there’s anything 
at all the matter with young folks now, 
it is that many of them haven’t much 
idea of responsibility, and considering 
how little chance they have had to ex- 
ercise it, one can scarcely wonder. She 
finds that her family is more exciting 
than she had supposed, and that society 
goes on even while the collegiates are 
away from the home town. Of course it 
is not easy during the holidays, when the 
collegiates return, and when her best 
friend has quite grown away from her; 
Miss Ashman is honest with her readers. 
But, all in all, Brenda is not sorry for 
staying at home just when she does. 

You are always interested in thrillers, 
in mystery stories where girls find them- 
selves involved in exciting adventures, 
so here is a good one, The Jsland Mail, 
by Clarice N. Detzer (Harcourt )—which 
has already appeared in THE AMERICAN 
Girt under the title, The Secret Cargo. 
Two girls visit the father of one of them, 
a light-house keeper on a lonely island in 
Lake Michigan. On the way a packet of 
mail, somewhat carelessly entrusted to 


one of them, disappears, and the girls 
are under suspicion—at least one is— 
by Captain Weeks, the life-saver. He is, 
I think, more dumb than any human has 
a right to be, but at last even he is 
convinced, when the real criminals are 
caught. The life on the island, the wild 
and stormy inland sea, and the salvaging 
of lost cargoes, make a book to remember 
longer than some mystery tales. 

Do you want a real love-story, a 
grown-up one? Bounty of Earth, by 
Donald Culrose Peattie and Louise Red- 
field Peattie (Appleton), is meant for 
readers of any age. but I think Girl 
Scouts would find it uncommonly pleas- 
ant. A young married pair are living in a 
big city, not named but looking to me 
like Boston. They can’t find a place to 
live in, that they can afford, that is big 
enough or beautiful enough to satisfy 
them. The young husband is employed in 
a natural history museum, but when on a 
little trip into the country they find a 
tiny house with all outdoors around it, 
they decide to settle there—and the 
young man writes about the lovely things 
of nature that they see month by month. 
All at once there is a great scare! The 
whole valley is to be made into a ceme- 
tery; the little house must go. I'll tell 
you that it’s saved, but I won’t tell you 
how. Meanwhile the nature notes are de- 
light ful. 

Nature notes make me think that I 
must make a special note this month of 
a book about Indians, one that you will 
find useful in many ways. The American 
Indians and their Music, by Frances 
Densmore (Woman’s Press), is a work 
by an authority on this subject—a small 
book (many of those on aboriginal mel- 
odies are large and expensive) and writ- 
ten in an entertaining style. It tells about 
tribal and social organizations, languages 
and home life, the dances, ceremonies 
and games that play so large a part in 
Indian affairs, the instruments that ac- 
company the songs, and the words that 
they carry. There are photographs and 
many musical notations of melodies. The 
student who finds the subject so interest- 
ing that he wishes to pursue it further, or 
the camp leader who looks for more ma- 
terial in book form for plays and pag- 
eants, will find help in a reading-list to 
accompany a chapter on History of the 
Study of Indian Music. 

Wild Birds in City Parks, by Herbert 

(Continued on page 51) 





“Midge’s Ancestor’”—the best of all, and coming soon 
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Field Book of 


Nature Study 


By E. L. PALMER 


This Ficld Book is in itself a 
whole library for detailed infor- 
mation. It is the only book that 
has so many brief but complete 
life histories (over 500 birds, 
mammals, reptiles, insects and 
plants). It also has a section con- 
taining over 300 suggestions and 
grade recommendations. 5 sec- 
tions in flexible fabrikoid cover, 
$3.25. 
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Nature Guiding 
By Wo. G. Vina 


A new volume by this well 
known camp director and 
Scout worker. Filled with 
good nature lore, sugges- 
tions for work, nature work 
in camps and schools, and 
nature guiding in camps 














and parks. 
500 pages 


cloth 





$3.50 


Handbook of 
Nature Study 


By Anna B. Comstock 


The acknowledged leader in Na- 
ture Study books. In use by 80,000 
teachers, club leaders, Girl Scout 
leaders. Its travels read like a 
Cook's Round the World Trip. 
Every state in the union, all prov- 
inces of Canada, Alaska, Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippines, Japan, China, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Turkey, England, 
teachers in all these countries use 
it steadily. It should be in every 
Girl Scout troop. 960 pages, cloth. 
Single vol. ed. $4.00. 2 vol. ed. 
$5.00. 


The Camp & Field 
Notebook 


(LOOSE-LEAF) 


From this notebook material the official 
Nature Notebooks for the Girl Scouts Inc. 
are built. It is also used in hundreds of 
public and private schools and by the Girl 
Guides of Canada, England, New Zealand. 


Priced according to quantity used. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS ] 
THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. A. G., ITHACA, N. Y. 
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C BOOKS 


Litthke Blue Books of Spe- 
cial Interest to Young Peo- 
ple—Your Choice 5c Each. 


=——|ORDER BY NUMBER———— 


1156 Extraordinary Mystery 
Stories 

1170 Funny Ghost Stories 

986 How to Talk & Debate 

616 Scott's Lady of the 
Lake 

41 Christmas Carol 

516 Real Adventures 

1173 Amusing Nonsense 
Alphabets 

1189 100 Ways to Make 
Money at Home 

— Best Jokes of 1926 

a] 





277 The Man Without 
_, Country. Hale 
17 Rip Van Winkle 
12 Poe's Mystery Tales 
895 All About Astronomy 
283 Courtship of Miles’ 
_ Standish. Longfellow 
7 Book of Card Games 
s ‘ive Hundred Riddles 
3 Irish Fairy Tales 
98 Trish Folk Songs 
1185 All About the Weather 
45 Oriental Tales 
3 liggles. Bret Harte 
— a the 
: reaths. Fannie Hurst 
1038 T. B. Fannie Hurst 
1039 ‘‘Iee Water, P]——!" 
Fannie Hurst ; 
1062 Humoresque. Hurst 
223 Wife of a King. 
Jack London 
108 Fall of the House of 
Usher. Poe 
162 Murders in the Rue 
Morgue. Poe 
1155 Great Mystery 
1040 Bedtime Stories 
290 Gold Bug Mystery. 


a 











Stories 


Poe 
940 Weird Tales. Poe 
166 English as She is 
ys Spoke. Mark Twain 
291 Mark Twain's Jumping 


‘rog 

668 Humorous Fables. 
Mark Twain 

1171 Funny Facts About 
Stageland 

1169 Tales of Ships & Sea. 
London 

740 Thanatopsis, & Other 
Poems. Bryant 

324 Life of Lincoln 

382 Lincoln's Humor 

Aesop's Fables 

146 Snowbound; Pied 





156 Andersen's Fairy Tales 
391 Ouida’s Dog of 
Flanders 
392 The Nurnberg Stove 
620 Pilgrim's Progress 
1161 Mysterious Tales 
948 Great Russian Stories 
1009 Typewriting Self 
Taught 
995 How to Play the Piano 
1049 How to Sing 
556 Hints on Etiquette 
798 How Butterflies Live 
158 Alice in Wonderland 
482 Five Weeks in a Lost 
Balloon. Jules Verne 
485 A Voyage to the Moon 
559 Robinson Crusoe 
743 Christian Hymns 
14 What Every Girl 
Should Know 
125 Wilson's War Speeches 
887 Necklace, & Other 
Stories. Maupassant 
561 African Jungle Tales 
807 African Negro Tales 
836 Bluebeard: Cinderella 
102 Sherlock Holmes Tales 
1162 Ghosts & Villains 
497 Greek & Roman 
Heroes 
942 Great Detective Stories 
756 Story of Sioux Indians 
17 The Joys of Walking 
352 13th Century Tales 
279 Will o’ the Mill 
311 Lodging for the Night 
783 Mandalay, & Other 
Poems. Kipling 
795 Gunga Din, & Other 
Poems. Kipling 
340 Renan’s Life of Jesus 
1065 Lives & Portraits of 
U. 8S. Presidents 
1006 Children’s G: $ 
710 Botany for Beginners 
708 Romance of Words 
1016 Nonsense Poems 
738 Poor Richard's Almanac 
1160 Masterly Ghost Stories 
1097 All About Memory 
435 100 Best Books 
76 The Prince of Peace 








145 Great Ghost Stories 
1159 Mystic-Humorous 
Stories 
1015 Comic Dialect Poems 
1027 Sherlock Holmes 
Mystery Stories 
307 A Tillyloss Scandal 
James Barrie 
232 The Three Strangers 
38 Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde 
554 Child's Garden of 
Verse. Stevenson 
250 Romeo and Juliet 
268 Merchant of Venice 
280 The Happy Prince 
830 Crossword Puzzle Book 






10 *opular Recitations 

5416 Love, Heroism & 
Prudence. Emerson 

1032 Home Vegetable Gar- 
dening 

85 Attack on the Mill 
276 George Washington's 

Speeches & Letters 
214 Lincoln's Speeches 
739 Tales of Terror 
10 Haunted House & the 
Brain. Lytton 
215 Miraculous Revenge 
70 Origin of Roast Pig, 
ete. Lamb 
1018 Humorous Limericks 
1068 Best Fun from Pick- 
wick Papers 
1093 Amusing Puns 
{71 Humorous Anecdotes 
1119 Follies in Fiction. 
Stephen Leacock 
1115 Ridiculous Stories 
1116 Funny Dramatics 
972 Popular Joke Book 
959 American Humor 
960 American Wit 
29 Dreams (Stories) 

9 Great English Poems 
111 Sermon on the Mount 
815 Familiar Quotations 

1129 All About Photography 

1064 All About Radio 

1230 1927 Directory Radio 
Stations 

749 Camping & Woodcraft 

750 Hints for Hikers 

853 How to Know Song- 


birds 
697 4,000 Words Often 
Mispronounced 
696 How to Pronounce 
Proper Names 
681 Spelling Self Taught 
682 Grammar Self Taught 
683 Punctuation Self Taught 
821 How to Improve Your 
Vocabulary 
Rhetoric Self Taught 
Composition Self 
Taught 
877 French Cooking for 
Amateurs 
997 Home Cooking Recipes 
348 Proverbs of Scotland 
323 Life of Joan of Arc 
718 Great Women of 
Antiquity 
69 Mary, Queen of Scots 
818 How Dragonflies Live 
3 How Ants Live 
How Bees Live 
885 How Spiders Live 
284 Burns’ Popular Poems 
79 Enoch Arden. Tennyson 
82 The Ancient Mariner 
5 Walter Scott's Ballads 
1 Lays of Ancient Rome 
Mystery Sea Tales 
5 Proverbs of Japan 
6 Old English Songs 
1151 Hawthorne’s Stories 
773 Pictures of Travel 
687 U. S. Constitution 
999 Latin Self Taught 
anish Self Taught 
rman Self Taught 
75 The Choice of Books 
636 Greatest Thing in the 
World 
737 Joubert’s Thoughts on 
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Life 
90 The Mikado, Gilbert 
989 Hunting of the Snark 
(Nonsense Verse) 
1149 Old Trish Peems 
961 Humorous Verse 
962 Comic Poems 
669 Josh Billings’ Humor 
369 Artemus Ward's Travels 
167 Simple Health Rules 
1103 Book of Puzzles 
1010 Magic Tricks 
188 Lies of Baron 
Munchausen 
399 Sinbad the Sailor 
400 Ali Baba; Aladdin & 
His Lamp 
538 Tales of Robin Hood 
716 Mother Goose Rhymes 


—=— YOUR CHOICE 5c EACH——— 


GREAT BARGAIN! Any of the above books for Se each: 
Always ORDER BY NUMBER. Remit te additional for 
each book, for carriage charges (otherwise order will be 
shipped express collect). As few or as many of these 
books as you like, at Se each, plus te per book for 
postage. Canadian and foreign price 7c per book. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 





Dept. J-5 


Girard, Kansas 


More Crossword Puzzles 





Hidden Window 


(Continued from page 24) 
to the name she used. It wasn’t hers.” 

“But who was she, then?” asked Sibyl, 
breathlessly. 

“Her name is Dulac. I found that out 
during my search for Lolita, through the 
agent in whose hands she placed the 
house for sale. He thought, however, 
that Dubilier was a professional name— 
for use in the beauty parlor. Her sudden 
departure seems to indicate that there may 
be something well—er—crooked about 
her and her business, but the thing that 
worries me most now is, has 


stairs, and then, side by side on a deep 
sofa, Sibyl began her questions and 
Jeanne her explanations. 
“Where did you go, Jeanne, and where 
is Lolita? Are you safe? Is she safe?” 
“Go? You have been then to my 
house, to hers? Yes, yes, we are safe.” 
With wide dark eyes Jeanne heard all 
of Sibyl’s story. And then she told hers. 
After that last afternoon in the garden, 
Jeanne had found Madame Dubilier in a 
rage. She flew about in a fury; she told 
Jeanne to get her clothes together, in a 
moment, to put all the bottles 





she anything to do with Lo- 
lita’s disappearance, and what 
does it mean?” 

Sibyl rubbed her head. It 
was in a whirl with all this 
mix-up and mystery. Perhaps, 
after all, Lolita and Jeanne— 
she still clung to the idea that 
they were together—were not 
with the pleasant-faced Hen- 
riette Dubilier of the portrait. 
Perhaps, instead, they had 
been taken away by the false 
Madame Dubilier, who was 
holding Lolita for ransom. 
Perhaps—There were so’ many things 
that might have happened and they all 
kept turning in her mind like a merry- 
go-round, never getting anywhere. 

Her father was out most of the time, 
or else he was shut in his study with de- 
tectives who were working on the case. 
So Sibyl couldn’t talk it over with him. 
There was nothing for her to do but 
wait through the long days. 

At the end of the tenth day Mr. Kent- 
wood returned late for dinner and greeted 
Sibyl and Mrs. Kentwood with the news: 

“T’ve traced the Madame Dubilier, at 
least the Madame Dulac, with whom 
Jeanne Marie lived. She has left the 
country—but she went without either 
of the girls. We did succeed, however, in 
getting hold of the taxi-driver who drove 
her to the boat, and he led us to the ob- 
scure rooming-house on 182nd Street, 
from which he took Madame and her 
baggage. At the rooming-house we got 
our first bit of information about the 
girls. Your hunch seems to have been 
right, Sybil, about the two of them being 
together. Madame Dubilier, when she 
arrived, paid for a room for a girl whose 
description fits Jeanne. She, herself, left 
the third day after she registered. But 
Jeanne’s room was occupied for a week 
afterward, not by one girl, but by two.” 

“But where are they now?” cried Sibyl. 

Mr. Kentwood lifted his shoulders 
despairingly. “We don’t know. They both 
disappeared, leaving no word, at the end 
of the sixth day.” 

Two more days passed, and still no 
word of Jeanne Marie and Lolita. They 
had disappeared as completely as people 
can in a big city. Then, one cloudy after- 
noon the door-bell rang. Sibyl went down 
to answer and saw before her a dark-eyed 
girl with dusky hair. 

“Jeanne!” 

“Si-bill!” 

A hastily closed door, a key turned 
in a lock, two slim figures darting up- 





and perfumes in the cases. 
Men came in to pack, but not 
till after dark, at nine o’clock, 
did the movers come. 

Jeanne had stolen up to her 
room for a last hasty look 
down into’ the — garden. 
There by the pale moon she 
saw Lolita. Before she real- 
ized it, Jeanne stood in the 
garden by Lolita’s side. A few 
whispered words. Jeanne go- 
ing? Lolita could not live 
without Jeanne, her first real 
friend. “The green door is 
open,” she whispered, “I have just walked 
to the entry way, the saguan. Someone 
opened it because of the heat.” She pulled 
Jeanne by the hand. Trembling, creeping, 
they tip-toed as though on gossamer. 
Through the little green door to freedom! 
’Round the corner was the taxi in front 
of the house, waiting for Madame and 
Jeanne. Jeanne placed Lolita on the front 
seat beside the driver, and told her not 
to speak. 

Madame, coming quickly out, was too 
hurried and intent on her own plans to be 
observant. They drove off. When they 
finally arrived at the boarding house, and 
Lolita must descend from the car, Ma- 
dame glared for an explanation. Jeanne 
Marie was quick-witted enough to supply 
a plausible one. 

“She is the new girl I have taken on 
but today for the work you spoke of, 
dear aunt,” she had said. 

“But that is all over, you little idiot,” 
Madame had raged. “Send her away.” 

“But I cannot, for she has no place 
to go, no money, and she has left her 
place for me.” Which was quite true. 

Madame could stand no longer arguing 
in the street. She was too wrapped in her 
own affairs to give much thought to a 
strange young girl. So Lolita followed 
Jeanne inside, shared her room, and kept 
out of sight as much as possible. 

When Madame disappeared on the 
third day, Jeanne was shocked and tears 
came into her eyes for the ruthlessness 
of it, and then—peace, and a great relief. 
She had already found a place with one 
of the firms with which she had done 
business, and so had Lolita. They had 
moved to a small place with a kitchen 
and a bath and were so, so happy! Lolita 
was transported, delighted, to see people, 
not to be shut in any more. 

“But we have both been so sorry to 
leave you, my fren’,” Jeanne finished. “I 
had to come back. We could not so go 

(Continued on page 56) 
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(Continued from page 48) 


Eugene Walter and Alice Hall Walter 
(Macmillan), is a handbook whose value 
to Girl Scouts will be apparent at the 
first glimpse. This Central Park that lies 
just around the corner from the desk 
where I am writing is a sort of rest-house 
for migrating birds. I shall never forget 
the time when I was out, with my daugh- 
ter’s baby-carriage, and there under a 
tree was a something like a flame, only 
it was a bird. It was a scarlet tanager, 
the only one I ever saw. 

Primary Gymnastics, by Niels Bukh 
(Dutton), is another book whose very 
title will interest you, and the Girl Scout 
will find ideas in Play Activities for Ele- 
mentary Schools, by Dorothy La Salle 
(A. S. Barnes), and Dances of Our Pio- 
neers, by Grace L. Ryan (Barnes), es- 
pecially the latter, whose uses you see 
for yourself. 

Two romantic stories about castles 
have just reached me, both by favor- 
ite writers of yours. Gervaise of the Gar- 
den, by Edith Ballinger Price (Century), 
is a French girl, but the castle in which 
she lives is on the New England coast, 
just a large stone house built to resemble 
a foreign castle. It is now so completely 
ruined, however, that it looks quite the 
genuine article, and in the part that is 
inhabitable a family of children spending 
the summer nearby come upon Gervaise, 
and in time solve the mystery of her lost 
mother. The other is about the real sort 
of building, for Katherine Dunlap 
Cather’s The Castle of the Hawk (Cen- 
tury), is the stronghold from which, in 
the 14th century, Count Rudolph of 
Hapsburg ruled all Switzerland. It is a 
story full of adventure and romance. The 
heroine is the daughter of the best 
clockmaker in the country, and you find 
out about the guild to which he belonged 
and how such guilds as these kept up 
pride in fine and beautiful workmanship. 

I was asked the other day for a good 
book of Greek myths for young children 
who liked Padraic Colum’s tales of Greek 
heroes in The Children’s Homes (Mac- 
millan), and, when I found the best 
one, I remembered that you would like 
to know of it, too, for story-telling uses 
to your younger brothers and sisters. The 
Golden Porch, by Winifred Hutchinson 
(Longmans), is stories from Pindar, 
beautifully re-told, and there is a com- 
panion volume, Orpheus with his Lute 
(Longmans). Both are illustrated by 
Dugald Walker. As I was looking for 
these I came upon a new volume from 
the same publisher, Ella Young’s The 
Wonder-Smith and his Sons, and you 
should by all means put this on your 
story-telling shelf. The tales are Irish, 
and have been taken down from the lips 
of peasants who have been telling them 
one generation to another, for a thousand 
years. The hero is the Gubbaun Saor, the 
great hero of early days in Erin, whose 
anvil and carving-tools turned out more 
wonders than any of those guild artisans 
could manage later. These tales are better 
for older girls, I think, though, of 
course, little ones would listen with their 
eyes and mouths open; the pictures are 
by Boris Artzybasheff. 
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A book full of life and action by a new writer for girls. 
But maybe some of you know her—under another name. 


THE HONOR GIRL 





an — i cee 





By Marcia MacDonald 


The strange young man had said to her principal, “I'd like to see this 
paragon of yours tried by fire—the fire in the range for instance.” Horrid 
thing! As if honors in Latin and Literature and athletics weren’t anything. 
Then, the very next day, Elsie found herself thrust into a situation that tried 
her mettle to the utmost. A story of how the “honor girl” came up against 
life at its hardest and found that it was the door to romance. Colored frontis- 


piece. Three other illustrations. $1.75 


If you haven't read these books by 
Jane Abbolt don’t fail to get them 


MARTHA THE SEVENTH By Jane Abbott 


“Anything might happen to the seventh child of a seventh child,”” Amandy Meegs 
was wont to declare. This may have been why it was “Martha the seventh” who dis- 
covered the mysterious house-wagon in the meadow at Twin Farms. But not even 
Martha, experiment as she did with “witch’s power,”’ could forsee the exciting adven- 
ture that fascinating caravan was going to bring her. Colored frontispiece, two other 
illustrations. $1.75 


JULIET IS TWENTY By Jane Abbott 


Here girls who have always wanted Mrs. Abbott to write a romance, have their wish. 
They'll like Juliet. They’li be continually wondering what she’s going to do next— 
fall in love with Sayre Winburn or help Monty Boyce, shock Aunt Sarah or choose 
a career. But always Juliet does the unexpected. Colored frontispiece. $2.00 
r T r TT T By Jane Abbott and 
POLLY PUT THE KE LE ON Henrietta Wilcox Penny 
Something new for girls. After reading about Polly’s exciting experiment they have 
only to turn to her notebook at the back, “put the kettle on” and repeat her culinary 
triumphs for themselves. Attractively illustrated. $2.00 


At All Good Bookstores 
jJ. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Let’s Win A Homemaket’s Badge 


(Continued from page 20) 

It is important to be a “health-inspec- 
tor” in your own home. Cities and towns 
have sanitary codes and there is a sani- 
tary code for homes, as well—keeping 
the washbowl clean and free from hair 
and waste, seeing that nothing gets 
stopped up, being careful with kitchen 
waste when you wash dishes, helping 
mother care for the refrigerator. For the 
health of each one of us depends a lot on 
how clean we keep the house we live in. 

And, just as no good Girl Scout ever 
thinks of leaving an untidy pile of waste 
in the woods, so no Girl Scout at home 
will fail in her share of keeping the home 


clean and sanitary. She must learn about 
the various substances which disinfect. 
Kerosene, for example, is one of the 
cheapest and best disinfectants to pour 
around cellar and all drains, water-pipes 
and outdoor rubbish; it will kill fly eggs 
and mosquitoes. Lye, lime and ammonia 
cut grease and odors and are good for 
cleansing plumbing and toilet outlets. 

Nothing you ever learn in later edu- 
cation will be so necessary as learning 
the why of keeping the home really 
clean. You can take the whole course, I 
should think, in this spring vacation. 
And when you have finished, you will 
have earned your Homemaker’s Badge! 





And soon this young champion tells her story in “The American Girl” 
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Another Girl 


She is an Honor Member of 
The Earn-Y our-Own Club 


SY ewes HAWK, who lives in East 
Palestine, Ohio, had this picture taken 
especially for THe American GiRL, at our re- 
quest. For Margarette is an Honor Member of 
the Earn-Your-Own Club, which means’ that 
she has not only been earning her own money 
—she has been successful in securing subscrip- 
tions from her friends for THz American Grr-. 
To girls everywhere, she extends a cordial in- 
vitation to join the Club. It is most enjoyable 
work, she says. And vou always like having 
your own money for special things. 


This is how Margarette does it: 


“T am going to tell you how I earn my spare 
money by getting subscriptions to Tue AMERICAN 
Girt. One of the things I say to myself when | 
want to get a subscription is, ‘I am going to 
succeed.’ That helps a lot. 


‘When I first started to get subscriptions for 
Tue American Girt, I was sent a paper with 
suggestions on them. One of the suggestions 
read something like this, ‘Take THe AMERICAN 
Girt to some of your friends and show them 
the good stories in it’. I did this and found that 
it helped me greatly. I always try to get one 
subscription in a certain length of time that I 
set for myself. And once I succeeded in getting 
three. 


‘Sometimes, I remind the girls several times 
about the magazine. But I always try not to 
bother them. One day one of my friends was 
visiting me in the evening. She happened to 
pick up one of my American Girts and looked 
through it. She read one of the serial storics 
which was Waul and Dyke, Inc. She liked it so 
well she subscribed for THz AMERICAN GIRL so 
that she could read the end of the story. 
I like our Earn-Your-Own Club and know that 
other girls will, too.” 


How To Join This Club 


Any reader of Tue American Girt is eligible 
to be a member with Margarette. Like every 
Club, the Earn-Your-Own Club has a Secretary. 
Her name is Betty Brooks and if you will write 
to her, telling her you wish to join, she will 
send you a membership card and the suggestions 
which Margarette mentioned. Her address is 


Miss Betry Brooks 
The Earn-Y our-Own Club 
(7, Tas AMERICAN GIRL 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 














Prep School 


(Continued from page 9) 
helped. Nice old Fred, she thought. 

“What are you going to do with your- 
self, anyway?” he asked curiously. 

She shook her head. 

“Sit and knit and go to a movie once a 
week if I’m good,” she told him with an 
almost grown-up bitterness in her voice. 
“What else is there to do in this dumb 
town? With everyone gone?” 

That was exactly the way she felt 
about it. Everyone would be gone. It 
was an extra pin prick, though she hardly 
knew why it pricked, to hear on com- 
mencement night that Lillian Merriam 
had been awarded the College Woman’s 
Scholarship. Nina hadn’t realized what 
a fuss people made about such things. 
Even her father read it in the paper. He 
spoke of it to her. 

“IT see the Merriam girl has won a 
scholarship, Nina.” 

‘“She’s a smart girl,” said Nina coldly. 

“Was the scholarship open to all the 
seniors?” 

“TIT guess it was—if you wanted to 
apply.” 

Her father shot a look at her, half left 
the room and came back. 

“IT don’t want you to be unhappy next 
winter, Nina. Can’t you find something 
you'd like to do? If you wanted to go 
down to the University, maybe we could 
manage that.” 

“Thanks, but I wanted to go east to 
school. If I can’t, I'll just stay home.” 

Nina’s voice was as level as his own. 

“Well—,” he said, regarding her eight- 
een year old hardness, “it’s up to you, 
Nina. Up to you!” 


Everyone was gone. With Fred gone 
and Milly gone and all the rest of her 
best friends, the city seemed like a de- 
serted village to Nina. There were the 
movies. She went often. She read maga- 
zines and novels, finding herself in every 
girl who was abused and repressed and 
dwelling on the solutions they found 
or did not find. She answered Fred's 
notes with flip, friendly little letters of 
her own. She tried on clothes and she 
read the society notes in the newspapers 
and went to a few teas with her mother, 
played a little desultory bridge and felt 
stuck. It wasn’t fair. She felt it every 
time she looked at her father. 

But he did not seem to notice her 
mood very much. If Nina had been 
reading the front pages of the paper she 
might have seen why. The vague threat 
of hard times which had been hanging 
over the city in the spring had become 
more than a threat. It had become a 
fact. Up and down commonplace little 
streets people were worrying because 
they were not paid. Occasionally a bank- 
ruptcy struck across the town. An un- 
important bank or two shut their doors, 
and out in the poorer district of the city 
a soup kitchen was started in December. 
Mr. Harbison had a good deal to think 
of besides his daughter’s moods. He was, 
with a great many men, absorbed in 
trying to keep things stable enough so 
that there would not be a money panic 
with all kinds of suffering in its wake. 


About the time the soup kitchen was 
opened, Nina herself started something. 
She was feeling especially resentful be- 
cause, in addition to everything else, 
her father had said that he must cut 
down household expenses still farther 
and her mother had relayed the news. 

“If we're as poverty-stricken as all 
that,” said Nina, “I'll go to work.” 

She did not really mean it. It was 
bravado rather than anything else, or 
perhaps it was sheer lack of occupation 
that sent her down-town that morning 
to interview the manager of a book shop. 
He did not need any help, but having 
tried once, Nina tried again. She could 
not find a place and her spirit was be- 
ginning to be stubborn when she found 
herself outside her father’s own depart- 
ment store. It occurred to her that it 
would pay her father out if she got a 
job there. She swung through the whirl- 
ing doors and sought out the employ- 
ment manager. 

The store employed two hundred and 
fifty clerks and the employment manager 
was very much occupied that morning. 
The Christmas rush was coming on. 
He liked Nina’s looks and he hired her. 
As he wrote her name on a card for 
his files he smiled at her. 

“Any relation to Mr. Jervis Harbi- 
son?” he asked. 

“It’s the same family,” said Nina in an 
evasive way that seemed to classify her- 
self as a poor relation. She came down- 
town early the next day to report for 
work and the manager placed her in 
the bargain basement to try her out. 
If it had been upstairs, Nina would have 
been recognized at once at the hosiery 
department or the drug department where 
sh2 was such a frequent customer. But 
downin the bargain basement among racks 
of house dresses made of striped ging- 
hams, counters of boys’ shoes, piles of 
children’s underwear, they were all too 
busy to pay much attention to her. She 
was simply swung into line and before 
she knew it she was finding that she 
was expected to give a good deal of 
service in exchange for the wages she 
had been offered. She had to placate the 
lady whose dollar-ninety-five dress had 
run the first time it was washed and 
who seemed to hold her personally 
responsible. She had to fit a pair of 
shoes on more than one squirming little 
boy. She had to appear wise about the 
sizes of underwear. At first she had 
thought mainly about the drama of her 
being there at all, but after a little 
she began to be interested. It was like 
coming alive again. 

At noon she lunched in the store 
restaurant with some of the girls from 
her department and listened to their 
talk. She gathered that they were all 
feeling immensely lucky at holding their 
jobs and that they considered she ha‘ 
fallen on her feet in getting one. 

“They're laying off girls everywhere 
else,” said somebody. 

“And if they’re not, they’re cutting 
their wages.” 

“That’s Old Harbison for you. They 
say he made the big fellows take the 
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cut, but he hasn’t dismissed anybody 
from any of the departments or cut 
wages. You do better here, too, than you 
do in most stores, with the fifteen cent 
lunch and everything.” 

It gave Nina a rather amazed feeling 
to hear her father spoken of so warmly 
and yet so familiarly as Old Harbison. 
She had always known that he was head 
of the store, president of the board and 
all that. But what it involved had meant 
nothing to her, except as a source of 
money. 

That night she told her mother that 
she was going to do some work down- 
town. 

“Work?” asked Mrs. Harbison. “What 
kind?” 

“Oh, it’s kind of educational,” said 
Nina, “the kind of thing a lot of girls 
are doing.” 

“But where, dear?” 

“It’s a place on State Street,” 
told her. 

“I can’t explain it, mother, but it’s 
awfully interesting and it will keep me 
busy. You learn about psychology and 
things like that.” 

She got out of the room before further 
questions were asked. If Mrs. Harbison 
had not been so absorbed with the news 
she had about Carl’s attack of influenza 
it would not have been so easy. But the 
next day Mrs. Harbison went off to 
visit her son at college for several weeks, 
and Nina was free. She got up at seven 
every day for ten days and reported at 
the store. She flung herself into the 
work with so much interest and sold so 
many Christmas candies at a special 
sale that the employment manager 
looked on her as a bright and coming- 
mn girl and transferred her upstairs to 
the hosiery. 

Nina did not want to go but she was 
aware that it would 
have been irregular 
to protest. She real- 
ized a good many 
things that she had 
not known about 
formerly. One of 
them was how far 
these girls stretched 
their money, how 
much it meant not 
only to them but to 
homes in many 
cases. When she went 
home at night and saw the collection of 
bills lying on the hall table she began to 
sympathize suddenly with her father’s 
irritation at them. Her mother and she 
always bought so at random. Not what 
they could afford, not according to plan, 
but what they wanted. At the store 
nothing was bought or sold unless it had 
a part in a plan, the plan which gave 
employment and bought things for peo- 
ple who had earned them, like food and 
clothes. There were so few drones. 

She had not been more than five 
minutes at the stocking counter before 
it happened. The head of the depart- 
ment, a woman who had always sold 
extra fine chiffon to her and her mother, 
gave her a queer look. 

“Aren’t you the Miss Harbison who 
is the daughter of Mr. Jervis Harbison?” 

“Yes,” said Nina. “Where do I put 
these, please?” 


Nina 








And she held out a box of atmosphere 
chiffon stockings. 

The woman said no more to Nina, 
but the word fled around. Nina was 
aware now that the girls looked at her 
and whispered rapidly. Somebody must 
have told the news in the office and 
there, too, it travelled from ear to ear 
until some one spoke to Mr. Harbison 
himself about it. He showed no surprise 
whatsoever. That was not his way. But 
on his way out for lunch he stopped at 
the hosiery department and looked at 
Nina. She met his glance with one that 
so nearly matched his own that, even 
if the others had not known, they would 
have gathered them to be father and 


daughter. 
“Like it?” he asked blandly. 
“Yes, I do,” said Nina. 


He suddenly grinned. 

“Hope you make good,” he said quite 
impersonally and was gone. 

For three days she hardly saw him. 
She breakfasted before him and he was 
dining downtown and working late. 

Then one morning he knocked at her 
door. 

“Want to drive down with me? It’s 
cold out.” 

“Thanks,” said Nina in the first warm 
tone she had given her father in months. 

It was a bitter December day. Inside 
the closed car they could feel the chill. 

“I suppose this weather makes things 
worse, doesn’t it?” asked Nina. 

“Sure,” said Mr. Harbison. “Coal bills 
go up, people need more to wear. It’s a 
hard winter. I see in the paper that Mr. 
Kerr’s gone bankrupt.” 

“Fred Kerr’s father!” 

“TI don’t know. Has Kerr a boy? It’s 
the automobile man. The one who lives 
out on the Lake Drive.” 

“But I thought he was so rich!” 

“So did he,” said 
Mr. Harbison, “but 
he spent too much. 
You can’t do it. The 
money’s got to come 
from somewhere and 
it’s no use spending 
more than you 
should. Somewhere 
somebody’s got to 
pay for it.” 

“I guess that’s 
right,” said Nina. 
“I’m learning a lot 
about the way we threw money around, 
mother and I.” 

“Well,” he said kindly, “of course 
your mother never had any appreciation 
of what money means. She wasn’t 
brought up that way.” 

“No, but that’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t learn,” said Nina. “I’m not so 
sorry I didn’t go to school, father, this 
year. I’m learning a lot right here.” 

He put his big hand on hers and 
looked down in her face tenderly, and 
with a certain embarrassment. 

“Good girl,” he said. “You'll go next 
year, I’m sure. You give me a lot of 
courage, Nina.” 


That was all they said and they parted © 


abruptly at the door of the store, as em- 
ployee and president must naturally 
part. 
Nina sold twelve pairs of stockings 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Sousa Endorses the 
Harmonica 





“Iam a great advocate of the Har- 
monica,” says Lieut. Commander 


John Philip Sousa, famous band- 





master, “and especially endorse the 
Harmonica bands which are winning 
sweeping popularity. Thisinstrument 
is a foundation for a musical career; 
and many boys and girls whoare now 
learning music on the harmonica 
will step into the great symphony 
orchestras and bands of our country 
some day.” 


You can learn to play a Hohner Harmon- 
ica with the aid of the Free Instruction 
Book. Get a Hohner “Marine Band” today 
and ask for the free book. If your dealer is 
out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
188,114 East 16th Street, New York City. 
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Roselle of the North 


(Continued from page 29) 

that they had the canoe in the water 
when Matilla and Pamak caught up with 
them. Once more the canoe slipped si- 
lently over the river’s dark flow, going 
upstream. They had no difficulty in find- 
ing the three canoes, for Pamak knew 
the exact spot. They brought them back 
to Evil Island, floating swiftly on the 
rapid current, and beached 
them. Then they went up- 
stream again. Keeping 
within the dark shadows 
of the mainland bank, they 
went on for some distance 
past Beaver Island before 
turning. When enemies 
came, whether Sioux or 
Piegan, they came from 
this direction. 

Pamak, who had no rifle, 
was at the paddle. Matilla 
knelt in the bow with 
poised gun. Flying Heart 
stood with nimble and easy 
balance in the stern. Unripe 
Nut sat midway of the 
boat, her gun across her knees, the 
drum and stick in her hands. 

“Oh! Unripe Nut!” cried Roselle, 
‘“Matilla is wonderful! Such a game we 
shall have, playing Sioux!” 

For this was Matilla’s scheme! They 
would bear down on the island slowly, 
beating the drum which sounded exactly 
like a war drum, and then they would 
begin to chant snatches of the Sioux war 
song, as if one or two warriors in a war 
party were singing. The moon was 
mounting among the cloudy hills of the 
sky now, sometimes sailing brightly like 
a silver bird between white and black 
peaks, sometimes lost to view in misty 
defiles. What fears would shake the mean 
souls of Peter and Jim Saby and their 
companions, when they heard the sounds 
of Sioux approching! They must suppose 
that a Sioux war party was on its way 
to raid the Cree encampment. They 
would rush for their canoes. When they 
found that the canoes were gone, their 
terrors would increase. They would be 
forced to plunge into the river’s danger- 
ous currents. 

“Peter Saby is an evil man,” said 
Pamak. She had been silent for a long 
time, thinking perhaps of the day when she 
had first left her people for love of the 
white man who had treated her so ill. 
‘He shot Dark Fontaine. He intended 
to kill Roselle. He kept back my price 
from Kaska. He cast me out to perish 
by spirits and a hungry stomach. He 
planned to murder my brother and to rob 
my people. When I return to my family, 
I shall mourn for him only so much as 
the Cree custom requires.” 

“Unripe Nut,” said Matilla: “Now!” 

Unripe Nut began to strike the stick 
upon the drum in the rhythm of Indian 
war-beating, more swiftly, more loudly— 
beating—beating. ; 

Then, suddenly—silence. Pamak pulled 
into a black hollow of the shore. The 
moon, flying her slow stately course among 
clouds, came out upon a deep blue patch 
of clear sky and shone down upon the 
beach of Beaver Island, where black 








fantastic figures hurtled about in the des- 
perate search for lost canoes. The ab- 
sence of the canoes evidently brought the 
terrified conviction to Saby’s band that 
some of the warriors had already landed 
on the island and were about to rush, 
with scalping knives, on the helpless 
white men. With one accord they dashed 
into the water. Two of them even threw 
away their rifles in their 
frenzy. They could be 
plainly seen for a few mo- 
ments, swimming towards 
the shrouded canoe; then 
the wind in the upper air 


blew clouds over the 
moon. 

Unripe Nut was not 
beating the drum any 


longer; but Roselle seemed 
to hear it crooning its ter- 
rible rhythm through her 
whole body. Could the men 
emerge from those treach- 
erous waters? Was he es- 
caping, she wondered—the 
man who had shot Dark 
Fontaine? She hardly sensed what went 
on. But, by and bye, she knew that 
Pamak had taken the paddle and that 
they were moving. 

She felt Unripe Nut’s arms around her. 
And, at last, she knew that she was at 
home—that Kaska and Sikawa were 
standing in the group of black, sharply 
etched figures on the shore just beyond a 
quiet stretch of moon-flooded silver, 
across which she was borne in the white 
bark canoe with a motion as gentle as 
that of a child coming out of sleep, its 
troubled dream done. 

There was great rejoicing when Matilla 
told her story and when poor Pamak 
fell into her brother’s arms. All felt that 
Flying Heart had brought this good for- 
tune and made it possible for Matilla to 
rout the wicked robbers. She said 
that Jim Saby had been back to the cabin 
at Little River and had found furs still 
there. Evidently the H. B. C.’s brigade 
had not discovered the free trader’s 
haunt in passing. Kaska immediately de- 
cided that some of the Crees would go 
to Little River and take those furs, since, 
in any case, a third of them justly had 
belonged to Dark Fontaine and were, 
therefore, now Roselle’s. 

“We could not see who was drowned 
and who escaped,” said Pamak. “You 
may find both Peter and Jim at Little 
River, and I know not who besides will 
have joined them. If they see you com- 
ing they will kill you!” 

“Nevertheless we will go.” 

“And I must go, too!” said Flying 
Heart. “Perhaps from among those pines 
the spirit voice of Dark Fontaine will 
speak to me.” 


What has happened before in 
this story 





There is mystery. about Roselle, the 
pretty red-haired daughter of Dark 
Fontaine, who is a French trapper in 
the Canadian North woods. For Roselle 
doesn’t know who her mother is and she 
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has never seen a white woman. The Saby a 
brothers, Peter and Jim, live in the 
same cabin with Roselle and_ her 


father, as does Peter’s Indian wife, Ta a ie r ra A VII WIECH 
Pamak—but they know no more than | reg lh AL (WIE \ WA | | 
she about it. l\\ 

Roselle often dreams of her mother. 
But she is snatched from her dreams into 
a realization of danger when one day in 
the woods she overhears Peter Saby and ring 
his brother Jim plotting to get the valu- ~ oF 
able furs which are Dark Fontaine's * ai 
share of their winter’s work. Roselle 
rushes back to the cabin to warn her ¥Ri (Nf mM! i [te 
father of his danger, only to find that xb ia" A, iy te ! ijt i | } 

~ 


he has gone away. awl ut 
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Dark Fontaine does not return that i er A as mye i : il 
night nor the next day. Kind-hearted Luin A Yo Se Ve ” (7 CHE 
Pamak, fearing that Roselle’s father will it YI sf f wit | 
never come back, urges her Indian brother, A halet: { euene poaneees & 

Kaska, to take Roselle with him to 


his Cree Indian tribe, where she will be | Pp’ 
safely away from danger. This Kaska | }| 
does and Roselle disappears into the 
woods. 

No sooner are they gone, than Peter 
Saby rushes in saying that he has shot m 
at Fontaine and has seen him fall, but An Airplane Race Through The Sky 
that his shot has been answered by two 
others. Fearing lest they lose their furs 
after all, Peter and Jim load all the furs Full of fun and excitement; unfolding in a thrilling and 
onto a canoe and slip away with Pamak 
on the swift current of Little River. 

Meanwhile, Roselle has learned to be 
happy al ee eee ee nating game and easily win her Star Gazer Badge. Pro- 
ever who she herself really is. She makes claimed by best educators to be the most constructive 
friends among the girls of the tribe, her game of the age. Fun-a-plenty for the whole family. 
most intimate friend being Unripe Nut. 7 r F 
She is even given an Indian name at an 
exciting Name Feast—the name of Flying | }| 
Heart. : ; 

On the night of the Name Feast, she | }) ee 
and Unripe Nut plan a lark which ends Rage he a ee 
in a stirring adventure. In the tribe are | }} 

















instructive manner the story of the Stars. 


Every Girl Scout should play this wonderfully fasci- 
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some Cree warriors called the Night | }| = 
Singers’ who ride swiftly through the THE POLARIS CO. 
night on horseback. The girls plan to 1403 New York Ave. Washington, D. C. 


steal out from their camp and ride with 
these Night Singers if possible. They 
manage to elude the guardians of the 
camp and to reach the Singers. Just at 
this moment, the guardians start chase 
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but the Singers are swift. Roselle and | NEW 
Unripe Nut are snatched onto the horses BOOKS | Ed G 2 
and the Singers ride toward the river. na eister 
Here a strange sight makes the Singers For Girls GAME BOOKS 
rein in sudden fear. Across the river lies 5 
Evil Island, a place where no man would The Ice Breakers and 
f a on he C ssiae Dall The Ice Breaker Herself 
set loot and where the Crees say ba THE SCRATCHES ForGirlsand Mixed Parties . . $1.35 
spirits live. To-night, there is a light on | || ON THE GLASS - The Fun Book 
the island—the light of a carefully hid- By Gladys Blake. A thrilling story of | Stunts and Games for Every 
den camp fire. | mystery and hidden gold. $1.75 ese on Serres $1.25 
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, : _ © e _ Sante $1.75 It Is To Laugh 
says she is not afraid. She will go to young cousins. $1.7: ; 
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QO: course you are—even if there are a 
thousand things you've just got to 
have, and don’t know how you are going 
to manage it. Perhaps it’s a flashlight you 
need most. Or anew sweater. Ora slicker. 
Why not earn these by being an Amert- 
can Girv representative in your locality 
and looking after new and renewal sub- 
scriptions? 

You'll be astonished how easy it is. 
Below is a list of things you may want, 
and the number of American GiRw sub- 
scriptions needed to earn each. 
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Prep School 


(Continued from page 53) 

and tried to explain to an insolent girl 
that she could not give her a new pair 
because the heels had worn through 
more rapidly than the customer had 
expected. She was feeling a little sore 
from that encounter when one of the 
salesgirls spoke to her. 

“They've got a new fellow in the 
neckties and shirts,” she said. 

Nina looked idly at the necktie and 
shirt department down the aisle. There 
was certainly something in the shape of 
that head which was familiar. The new 
salesman turned, caught her eyes and 
gave back a stare as amazed as her 
own. 

“Tt’s Fred Kerr!” she exclaimed. 

“Who’s he?” asked the girl, not being 
familiar with Lake Drive bankruptcies. 


At noon Fred told Nina about every- 
thing. They lunched together in the 
employees’ lunch room and paid their 
own checks and exchanged confidences. 

“I came straight home when I heard 
about father’s bust-up,” said Fred, 
“and things are so dull it’s awfully hard 
for a person to get any kind of job. 
Especially for a fellow like me who 
doesn’t know much. But I do know how 
to kid the ladies into buying ties for 
their husbands and socks for their sons. 
I know what the young sports want to 
wear, all right. I think it’s going to be 
sort of fun. Father thinks things may 
clear up and I'll be able to get to college 
after all in a year or two. But this isn’t 
a bad sort of prep school, Nina?” And 
he grinned cheerfully. 

“It’s first class,” agreed Nina. 





Hidden Window 


(Continued from page 50) 

away. We have not thought that you 
would know about either of us, but 
just wonder perhaps. So on this, another 
Thursday, I am here at the hour of 
which I spoke to see maybe if you are 
remembering, and waiting, and here you 
are. 

“Then, too,” and she spoke wistfully, 
“you said—something—you had to tell 
me. I have wondered 3 

An hour later Mr. Kentwood found 
them there on the sofa, Jeanne flushed 
with weeping. 

Sibyl ran to him. “Father, here is 
Jeanne Marie. Lolita has been with her 
all the time!” 

“She is safe?” 
sharply. 

Jeanne nodded and repeated to him 
the story she had just told Sibyl. 

“But your mother—the woman whose 
picture Sibyl found in your room—yor, 
have not been with her?” 

“I do not know where she is—aor 
where my father is,” Jeanne replied, her 
eyes wet with tears. “Sibyl, she has said 
that she saw her one day in the subway, 
but I have not had a mother in oh—so 
many years, Mistaire Kentwood.” Her 
voice broke. 

“Suppose you tell me all about it, 
Jeanne Marie,” said Sibyl’s father gently. 
And soon he knew the history of the 
French girl—of her arrival in New York 
years before, so hopeful and eager to 
see her father and mother again, of the 
long days at Ellis Island waiting for word 
from them, and of the coming of the 
false Madame Dubilier, who said she was 
the widow of Jeanne’s father’s brother. 

“T have always believed that some day 
I would find my mother and my father,” 
finished Jeanne. “And now I am sure 
that mama, at least, is alive. If only I 
had turned around that day in the sub- 
way j 

“Never mind,’ Mr. Kentwood con- 
soled her. “There are ways of tracing 
people, and we will use every one until 





asked Mr. Kentwood 





your mother is found. As for your aunt, 
or rather the woman who said she was 
your aunt, I am convinced that there 
is some grave reason behind her sudden 
disappearance—and perhaps that reason 
may serve as a clue to the mystery sur- 
rounding your parents. Did Madame 
Dulac leave any papers, any letters be- 
hind when she left?” 

“Only a small writing-case, which 
was packed in my bag by mistake,” re- 
plied Jeanne Marie. “There are some 
letters in one of the pockets. I came 
across them when I was hunting for 
money when Lolita and I went from the 
rooming-house.” 

“You and Sibyl and I will take the 
car and go get Lolita—also the writing- 
case. We will have a little celebration 
at dinner tonight in honor of your re- 
turn, and then we will go over the letters 
together,” suggested Mr. Kentwood, and 
as soon as the car was brought to the 
door, the three, Sibyl and her father im- 
patiently eager, were off to the tiny 
apartment that Jeanne Marie and Lolita 
shared. 

That night under the lamp in Mr. 
Kentwood’s study, three pairs of eager 
eyes watched while Sibyl’s father un- 
folded the papers that had been in Ma- 
dame Dulac’s writing-case. Over one, a 
rather thick legal-looking document, Mr. 
Kentwood pursed his lips and whistled. 

“What is it? What is it?” cried Jeanne. 
“You have found something?” 

“This is a letter from a firm of law- 
yers.” Mr. Kentwood had caught some 
of the tense excitement of the three 
girls. “It is written in behalf of their cli- 
ent, a Madame Dubilier, who claims that 
Madame Dulac stole the formulae for 
the creams and perfumes owned by 
Jacques Dubilier. At his death, the letter 
states, his share in the business should 
have gone to his brother, Georges, and, 
since the death of Georges, it rightfully 
belongs to Georges’ widow, Madame 
Henriette Dubilier.” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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And the Little House 
Grew - in California 


(Continued from page 14) 


Then the plans arrived from the archi- 
tect. You can imagine how excited we 
all were by this time. Those plans were 
lovely, but don’t think they were elabor- 
ate. We had told our friend our needs 
for our Girl Scouting—and he had gone 
to work with them in mind. But he had 
done more. In some subtle way, he had 
embodied in that Little House the es- 
sence of the spirit of Girl Scouting. 

By this time, having gotten the habit 
of calling upon our friends, we turned 
to a contracting firm. The superinten- 
dent made a rough estimate of the cost 
of such a building—$4400! We looked 
at him in despair. But he at once added 
that he thought each contractor in the 
district would give the services of his 
men for several days’ work, that firms 
would give much material at cost, and 
that his own firm would give him his 
time to oversee the construction. He 
offered to estimate during his own free 
hours all materials required. 

In an effort to find out for how little 
the building could be erected, it just 
chanced that the plumbers were the 
first interviewed. The second one seen 
exclaimed, ‘Here, give me your plans. 
The master-plumbers meet tonight and 
we'll see what we can do.” 

They voted to give and install every 
plumbing item on the plans, and even 
added several other necessary and ex- 
pensive pieces that the council had real- 
ized would be badly needed but which 
they had not dared even to consider! 

The generosity of the master-plumbers 
became quickly known, and it was not 
long before other friends of the Girl 
Scouts bobbed in from all sides with 
the most acceptable offers. Take the 
chimney and fireplace—it is astonishing 
to think of the number of people who 
contributed to it. Pedro Lemos, the art- 
ist, created the design, Stanford Univer- 
sity gave the stone, and our friend who 
first thought of our plan borrowed a 
truck and drove it in order to bring 
the stone to our Little House! The uni- 
versity professor and his son broke the 
stone and loaded one truck. A Boy Scout 
troop delivered another load. On another 
day a truck owner drove his truck and 
helped with the loading. On this day, 
since the man was short of helpers, our 
friend (the one who had the original 
idea, of course!) set to work to help with 
the breaking and loading of the stone. 
We were nothing if not determined. A 
passer-by, probably interested in seeing 
a woman do such unusual work, stopped 
and helped, too. On learning where the 
stone was going, he asked if cement were 
not required for the building—and gave 
an order that ten sacks be delivered to 
the Girl Scouts. 

A friend contributed the fire-brick— 
I am still telling of our chimney. The 
sand was also donated by an interested 
friend. Two chimney experts charged 
much less than the usual amount for the 
actual building of the chimney. The 
crane was given by Mrs. Crandall, made 





amusing ways. 


Do You Know About Them? 
Have You Seen Them? 


White & Wyckoff's 


PEPPIE PASTERS 


They’re the Newest Fad—Everybody’s Using Them 
They’re Fun to Send—Fun to Get 


. YOU can have loads of fun with these funny little stickers, all 


drawn by a famous cartoonist. 


Stick them around on things. Make your friends laugh. Send them 
letters illustrated with PEPPIE PASTERS. They tell in pictures what 
would require many words to say less effectively. They come in sheets, 
perforated and gummed like postage stamps, illustrating all manner of 
ideas for every mood, every thought. 

They're all the rage with college boys and girls, in fact with people 
of all ages. You'll be delighted with them, too. 

Put them in your diary and memory book. Use them for dance orders, 
bridge scores, place cards, masquerade costumes, meeting notices, as 
envelope seals. With them you can show your cleverness in a hundred 


Only 10c for 105 stickers—no two alike. 
There are three series—A. IB and C—each different. Ask your dealer 
for them. If he can’t supply you, put 10c and your name and address 
in an envelope for each one of the series you desire. Mail to 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 


DEPT. M5, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Makers of the well-known AUTOCRAT STATIONERY 



































after a design by Mr. Lemos. And the 
andirons came from still another donor. 

And that is the way our Little House 
grew. And it is more fun having it than 
we had ever thought. Not that it is 
palatial. It is merely board-and-batten 
inside and out, with open rafters over- 
head. The main room is forty by fifty 
feet with the gorgeous stone fire place 
at one end. Window seats run nearly the 
length of the room and form lockers for 
the various troops. The entrance to the 
building is at the center of one end and 
leads into a good sized hall. On one side 
of this hall is our local director’s room 
and a storeroom, on the other side is a 
kitchenette and a rest room with a 
shower attached. 

As I write this, our furniture consists 
of a stove, given us by the plumbers, 
the office desk and a victrola. But the 
furniture dealers of our town have told 


us to let them know what we need so 
that they, too, may have a share in the 
Girl Scouts’ Little House. 

The cost to our Girl Scout Council for 
the Little House is $1500. But to show 
you how much our friends contributed 
to it, an insurance policy has just been 
issued to us for three years for $4000, 
which is what it is really worth. 

Our location, too, is even better than 
we had thought. The municipal swim- 
ming pool is nearby and it is possible for 
our girls to dress in their Little House, 
running across the fields for their swim. 
The town has given us a fifteen year 
lease on the land on which the Little 
House stands, and if the lease is not 
renewed at the end of that time, we have 
the right to remove the house. The Gar- 
den Club is going to help us in beautify- 
ing the land in front—and I imagine 
many a Gardener’s Badge will be won. 





Read the story of how one girl did it—in May 
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Why 
a ‘Tailored 


Uniform? 


Like Captain, 
like troop—that is 
whyofhcersshould 
set their troops an 
example of smart- 
ness and grooming 
by wearing a per- 
fect fitting uni- 
form. 

Our uniforms 
fill these specifi- 
cations, because 
they are tailor 
made. They are 
cut to individual 
measure and in 
accordance with 
Girl Scout regula- 
tions. The cloth 
and workmanship 
are of the finest. 


Prices and sam- 
ples of materials 
cheerfully furnish- 
ed upon request. 
Uniforms can be 
made from olive 
drab serge or kha- 


ki, as desired. 


Write direct to 


Ridabock & Co. 


149-151 W. 36th St., New York, N.Y. 














Hidden Windows 


(Continued from page 56) 

“That is my mother,” said Jeanne 
Marie, “and my father is—was—”’ there 
was a little catch in her voice and her 
eyes grew dim, “was Georges Dubilier.” 

“Does this letter mean that Jeanne 
Marie’s mother is really found?” de- 
manded Sibyl. 

Mr. Kentwood nodded. “I will com- 
municate with her lawyers in the morn- 
ing. It means, too, that Jeanne Marie’s 
mother owns the business which was 
carried on by Madame Dulac, or rather 
owns the stock in the Le Jeune Company, 
which Jacques Dubilier, according to this 
letter, acquired in exchange for certain 
trade marks and manufacturing secrets 
which he turned over to that company. 
Madame Dulac, a shrewd business wo- 
man who had been associated with the 
Dubilier firm for many years, saw her 
chance, at the death of her employer, to 
get his stock and securities and his house 
by posing as his widow. And she also 
ran a little manufacturing business of her 
own, using the Dubilier formulae. Of 
course, she had to be very secretive about 
it—hence, the deliveries at night and the 
small clientéle. 

“She must have been disturbed at a 
request from Le Jeune Company, which 
Madame Dubilier’s lawyers say here, 
was prompted by them, to attend a meet- 
ing in regard to her continued use of 
the formulae which they only, by ar- 
rangement with Jacques Dubilier, had 
the right to use. She scented inquiries, 
perhaps, into her possession of the house 
as well as of the securities, so she deter- 
mined to get out. Now the income from 
the Le Jeune stock will be paid to Jeanne 
and her mother.” 

Next day a small bright-eyed woman 
mounted the steps of the Keniwood 
home, and Madame Dubilier and her 
daughter were together in the big library. 


“Maman!” cried Jeanne Marie as she 
flew to the outstretched arms of the 
eager, tiny woman in black. 

“Ma chérie!” Madame’s voice was 
trembling with unbelieving joy. She held 
her daughter close, as though afraid 
the girl would disappear again, as she 
had on that terrible day in the subway. 

After the first excitement of the meet- 
ing was over, and Madame Dubilier had 
composed herself enough to sit, with 
Jeanne Marie’s hand in hers, on a long 
divan in front of the fireplace, she poured 
forth a volley of French, breathlessly, 
rapidly. It was as though she were trying 
to bridge with words the years they had 
been apart. And so at last Jeanne heard 
how, when she reached the country, her 
mother and father lay unconscious in a 
hospital in New York, dangerously ill with 
influenza. Monsieur Georges Dubilier 
died, and when his wife was able to make 
inquiries about her daughter, she was 
unable to discover what had become of 
her. It was at that time that Madame 
Dulac had decided to become, for busi- 
ness reasons, the widow of Jacques Du- 
bilier, and it was to her, instead of the 
mother of Jeanne Marie, that the letter 
went from the immigration authorities. 

With the help of Mr. Kentwood, the 
matter of the stock and the formulae was 
soon settled. And Jeanne Marie and her 
mother moved into the house—now their 
house—that looked out on Lolita’s secret 
garden. Only there were no longer any 
closed or bricked-up windows, and an- 
other little green door was cut through 
into the Spanish patio which had been set 
duwn in the middle of New York, and a 
smiling and joyful Lolita, guarded by an 
ever-watchful José, held gay revelry in 
the closed garden with her two friends, 
and sometimes with their friends as well, 
while she waited for her eighteenth birth- 
day. 





The Beholder 


(Continued from page 30) 

Martha T. Dews, Troop 1, Little 
Falls, N. J.; Caroline Fuller, Troop 118, 
Pittsburgh, Penn.; Hilda M. Giere, 
Troop 30, Newark, N. J.; Eileen Gil- 
more, Troop 110, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Frieda Guderian, Troop 132, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Jane Hasslen, Troop 16, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Virginia Hewitt, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Elizabeth Papineau, Troop 1, Vineyard 
Haven, Mass.; Coral Sherwood, Troop 
9, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Dorothy M. 
Short, Troop 1, Hamburg, N. Y.; Lois R. 
Stephens, Troop 1, East Orange, N. J.; 
M. I. Taliaferro, Richmond, Va.; Mar- 
garet Tolomies, Troop 17, Sheboygan, 
Wis.; Dorothy Whitaker, Troop 4, 
Waban, Mass. 


Wanted: Observers 


With April days comes the awakening 
of a host of insects. No other group in 
animal life offers more delightful hours 
of fascinating study or more chance for 


real discovery. Why don’t you watch 
their ways and write an account of your 
observations for The Beholder? 

The friendly crickets need someone as 
their story-teller, and so do the cave and 
forest crickets, the mandids and walking- 
sticks, the water boatmen and water 
striders, the ant and the aphid lions. 
Then, too, there are caterpillars and 
the eggs of many of the common but- 
terflies and moths to observe and write 
about. 

Why not make a voyage of discovery 
in the insect world part of your spring 
and summer nature recreation? There 
are many girls in different sections of the 
country who will enjoy reading your 
story of the insects peculiar to your part. 
Every one of the little creepers needs a 
chronicler. Why don’t you try it? A book 
is the reward of every contributor whose 
story or picture is used on this page. 

BERTHA CHAPMAN CaDY 
Girl Scout Naturalist 





Exciting serials, thrilling stories and special features—coming! 
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A Present for You— 






































4 t 
. You may have anything shown on this page, 
FREE if you will secure only one new sub- 
| ription to THE AMERICAN GIRL : 
A : 

A Girl Scout Midget Pin 1cAN Girt (and who doesn’t?) and if 
- Have you seen these midget pins? you will send in her subscription, Girl 
d They are certainly pa Tae ng If you Scout, one of these midget pins will b 
know one girl who wants THE AMER- gleam upon your dress in no time. 
7 : 
4 ‘ 
Yes—Your own words and music of your fa- 
A vorite Girl Scout songs—and 
S ‘ 
P Girl Scout Song Book lots of others, too. When you 
For only one new subscription. get it (for only one new sub- 
Songs certainly are fun. This scription) you will wonder how 
P Girl Scout song book has the you ever got along without it. 5 
A ‘ 
4 ‘ 
7 ° 
And Your Own Sharp? It’s in here, too. Games 
, : for hikes. Games for parties. 
Girl Scout Game Book Games, games, games. Why 
For only one new  subscrip- not get that subscription today 
, tion. Ever play Dumb Crumbs? —and have the book for next ’ 
1 Well, it’s in this book. Or Look Troop meeting or Troop party? 
4 : 
, : 
Who doesn’t want her the sewing kit, guide ropes, 
own box of bandeaux. 
4 Girl Scout Stationery? Many other things that you : 
: may have for more subscrip- 
You may have it for securing q 9 ; ~ 
bon tions are listed on page 56. 
one new subscription. <7? Rohs . 
‘ Premiums cannot be allowed on ’ 
Other things which you may your own subscription. Address 
have for securing only one new Tue American Girt, 670 Lex- 
subscription are: Handkerchiefs, ington Ave., New York City. 








Why not an “American Girl” subscription for your friend’s birthday? 
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It’s Easy to Raise Money 
for Girl Scout Work with 


OSBORNE BENEFIT PENCILS 


An Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops 


High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Erasers, in Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender or Gray Enamel, with name of the Troop, 
Organization or any other short inscription in Gilt or Silver Lettering 


During the past year we printed nearly three million of our 
“Benefit Pencils.” We are still at it and at this very minute 
they are earning money for Girl Scout Troops, High School 
Associations and Classes, Churches, Lodges, etc., in all parts 
of the country. The pencils we furnish are of excellent quality, 
having the easy writing graphite, gilt tips, red rubber erasers, 
and can be had all in one color or assorted, with any short 
inscription up to 35 or 40 letters in gilt or silver. Every pencil 
bears an appropriate inscription telling the purpose for which 
the money is being raised. 


Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or 
more for their own use, receiving full value for the small 
amount of money spent and helping a worthy cause at the 
same time. Business houses, din etc., usually purchase 
them by the dozen or gross and you will be surprised to see 
how quickly they sell. Many School Clubs and Girl Scout 
Troops carry the pencils in stock during the year and as large 
quantities are continually being used, a handsome profit is 
secured in this way. 


We are making a Special Rate of $4.50 per gross, terms 
net cash 30 or 60 days from date of invoice, f. o. b. Camden, 
New York. Subject to a discount of 2% if paid within ten 


days, and delivery charges allowed if account is paid within 
30 days. All goods are usually shipped within 48 hours from 
receipt of order. 


While the larger organizations usually order in quantities 
of at least seven gross (1,000 pencils) at a time, we will print 
any quantity from TWO GROSS up at the above rate and 
allow a full 30 or 60 day credit on all orders. 


As a special inducement to have your order read for at least 
seven gross we are giving A PARKER DUOFOLD FOUN- 
TAIN PEN with each order for the above quantity. 


Why not let us send you some pencils which can be easily 
sold at five cents each? This means a profit of $2.70 per gross 
or nearly $20.00 on every seven gross sale. 


Remember—we do not ask a single penny in advance, thus 
giving you the opportunity to conduct the sale and do all! 
the collecting before sending us our share of the proceeds. In 
other words—we finance the investment for you—no fuss— 
no risk—no worry! 


Do you know of a quicker, better or safer way in which to 
secure funds for your troop? 


Send for your pencils TODAY, printing out the inscription desired very 


plainly, and we will ship them at once. 


They will soon be earning good 


money and you will be more than pleased with the result. 


aitiitas 





THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Special Offer 


— - 
cee aae Meaty DUCTOLD = * =e 
ket te Ae ghee en | 
2 Seat ee wets 


A Genuine Parker Lady Duofold 
Fountain Pen 
Free of all Cost 








To each Girl Scout Troop ordering at least seven gross 
of the pencils at a time, we will give one of the above 
Fountain Pens free of all cost. We suggest that this be 
awarded to the member of the Troop selling the most 
pencils during the campaign. 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Fountain Pen—free. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
——J 


A.G. Apr. '27 
THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., 
Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: 
You may send us gross “Benefit Pencils” in 
finish enamel at $4.50 per gross and print from the following 


copy: 


It is agreed that if our order reads for seven gross or more 
of the pencils we are to receive a genuine Parker Lady Duofold 


Name of Troop 


Captain 


City or Town 


State 


No order for less than two gross accepted. Pencils after being 
printed cannot be returned for credit. 








“American Girl’ advertisers are reliable 
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Leah find Grow, oot 








The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 


Dense 


LittLE Boy: (at school) The 
people of New York are noted for | 
their stupidity. | 

TEACHER: Where did you get | 





that information? 

Boy: From the book, miss. It 
says the population of New York 
is very dense!—Sent to “Laugh 
and Grow Scout” by Marte R. 
MULLER, Stamford, Connecticut. 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be | 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. | 














Extremely Difficult 


L® 






“Tsn’t it hard to keep a_ budget 
straight?” wailed the Girl Scout who 
was working for her Homemaker’s badge. 

“My dear, it’s terrible,” confided her 
chum. “This month I had to put in four 
mistakes to make mine balance.” —Sent 
by GWENDOLYN SCHWENK, Albany, New 
York. 





No Use At All 


LITTLE Boy: (who has just received a 
washcloth and a cake of soap from his 
aunt for his birthday) Aw—why couldn't 
she send something useful?p—Sent by 
Damaris Peck, American Legation, Pe- 
king, China. 


Home Economics 
“Now, Bertie, if you'll be very good, 
T'll give you a penny.” 
“I’m afraid I can’t afford to be good 
for less’n two cents Gran’ma—not the 
way prices are to-day.’—From Lire. 


Convalescent 


Doris had just heard 
of curing hams. 

“Oh, Mammy,” she 
exclaimed,‘ how funny 
it must be to see all 
the little hams sitting 
around getting better.” 
—Sent by Marjorie 
NowELL, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 











GIRL SCOUTS 








GIRL SCOUTS, INC. SotLsEsrs NEw YORK City 


This trade-mark 


is for your protection and tells 
you the fabric it is stamped 
upon is official Girl Scout 
Khaki. 


Three times to the yard this 
trefoil Trade-Mark appears so 
that you may know it from the 
non-official. 


Made for the hardest outdoor 
wear—durable, practical and 
moderate in price. 


Girl Scout Khaki is the ideal 
fabric for uniforms and has 
been adopted all over the 
world. Girl Scout Khaki is 
good khaki. It is “Colonial 











Mills Khaki.” 


Obtainable only through your 
own National Girl Scout Official 
' Equipment Headquarters 


Manufactured by Otto Goetze Company, New York City 


























Let’s Talk about Accessories 


(Continued from page 21) 
monize with the costume not only in 
color but also in feeling. Well-shod feet 
are one of the things that a gentlewoman 
never tries to get along without. You 
can do without a bit of jewelry. You 
can manage without a gay handkerchief 
or a boutonniére. But don’t, please, try 
to manage without neat, well-fitted and 
well-bred shoes and stockings. 


What They Shouldn't Have Done 


Ada doesn’t know it, of course, but 
with her short neck and broad face she 


should never wear choker beads or a 


’ large shoulder flower. Her bag is too big, 


too. 

And -Anabel—we hope that if she 
reads this she will give some of her 
jewelry to her little sister’s dolls! 

Tailormade Joan, out for a walk with 
her Cairn terrier, picked up a chiffon 
evening scarf instead of one suitable for 
sports. (We hope it was a mistake.) 

Miriam is ready for the dance, but we 
do wish her escort would insist on carry- 
ing her sports handkerchief in his pocket. 
It ruins her costume. 





Do you like solving mysteries? Dr. Cady tells of some in nature—next month 
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SELL CANDY! 
BIG PROFIT! 


There is nothing 
like our excep- 
tional plan for 
variety, prices, 
and terms se se 


Hundreds of groups 


dre using it 








EVERY 
STANDARD BRAND 
is included in our 


excellent assortment 


Bars are packed 
24’s 


at the very low price 


of $.75 per box, 
bringing $1.20 




















Ask your captain 
to write today 
for complete 

information and 

price list 


CHARLES 
SCHAUMBURGER 


If It’s Good Candy 
We Have It 


105 East 109 Street, New York City 











ee 
Have you received your Packet of 125 
Free Stamps and asked for our approval 
sheets? 
We pay the rostage 
RELIANCESTAMPCO., Auburndale 66, Mass. 


(Continued from page 33) 
useful.] With these screens we have 
formed a kitchen (which can expand 
upon need! ), a cloak room, and an emer- 
gency hospital bedroom. The great ad- 
vantage in these screens is that they can 
be pushed back against the wall when we 
need the whole floor space. 


In Santa Monica, California 


The Woman's Club gives the use of a 
cottage to Girl Scouts 


“This cottage is quaint and old-fash- 
ioned and very ‘Scouty’ already,” writes 
Gertrude Hovey, the Local Director. 
“It was a splendid place in its unfur- 
nished state for Hallowe’en parties and 
there were several. By the way, this 
Woman’s Club to whom we Girl Scouts 
are indebted for our Little House, first 
sponsored the formation of the Local 
Council and made possible our participa- 
tion in the Community Chest, next gave 
office room for the Director in their own 
club office, and finally provided us with 
the cottage, for which they had been re- 
ceiving monthly rent.” 


Girl Scouts of Savannah 


Built their own hut at camp 


Once built, it was more than popular, 
and the building itself was “not so hard,” 
they said, once you learned a few things. 
The total cost came to one thousand 
dollars, which was raised by the girls 
themselves. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Girl Scouts won two prizes for a minia- 
ture of their cabin 


San Antonio Girl Scouts have caught 
the prize-winning habit, it seems. We all 
remember their good work in winning 
a national health prize last year. Lately 
they won two other prizes at the Dallas 
Girl Scout Conference, for building a 
tiny replica of their own log cabin home. 
One prize was awarded for originality, 
the other for the best all around exhibit. 
Mrs. Rollins, the Local Director, will 
live in this cabin. She is also, as some of 
you may remember, the mother of the 
“Perfect Scout Family”—every member 
a Girl or Boy Scout. 


In Granville, Ohio 


Girl Scouts transform an old station of 
a Civil War “‘railway”™’ 











PHANTOMINE PACKET 


Contains queer, crazy and peculiar shaped 

stamps not often seen in any packet 10c 
MANDELL 

635 E. Allegheny Ave. Dept. A. Phila., Pa. 





CRAFTWORK LEATHERS 
Stamped, Carved and Tooled PROJECTS CUT 
TO MEASURE with all materials for assembly. 
MAKE YOUR OWN Lanyards, Purses, Bags, Cam- 
era Cases, Book Covers, Belts, Moccasins, Jackets. 
Send soc for Handbook of Instructions and List of Supplies 
LESTER GRISWOLD 623 Park Terrace. Colo. Springs, Co'o. 


Probably one of the most romantic 
of all Girl Scout Little Houses is that 
in Granville, Ohio,—a small, white- 
washed and vine-covered cabin with a 
tall evergreen guarding the front door. 
This cabin, now many years old, is said 
to have been an underground station 
of the Civil War “railway”, which en- 
abled Southern runaway slaves to find 
safety in the North. “We still must paper 
and paint and renovate old furniture 
from attics,” writes Julia Mary Jones, 
“but when all is finished, it’s going to 


be worth while! 





Girl Scout Little Houses 


In Shanghai, China 


Girl Scouts worked hard for their Little 
House 


Our troop started out with just a mere 
handful of girls in this school of three 
or four hundred. We met in a crowded 
little room in the girls’ dormitory. It 
was impossible to change its decoration, 
since it was used the rest of the time 
by the girls of that hall as a “‘sitting- 
room.” 

Towards the end of the year we found 
that we could use a small house which 
belonged to the Boy Scouts, when they 
had a troop here. Since then it had been 
used as a store room, and I think it was 
also used as a Town Hall by rats. 

But this was harder than we had ex- 
pected. A number of us went to work 
in the early mornings to clear a space for 
our meetings. After a few days of scrub- 
bing and sweeping, the rooms could be 
used. We decided that the next thing we 
must do, was to get some sunlight in the 
room, since the windows had been board- 
ed up for fear of thieves. Then we found 
that we should need more money than 
we had in the bank, in order to have iron 
bars put up in place of the boards. 
Nevertheless we went ahead, and each 
one of us earned some money over the 
summer for that purpose. We have flow- 
ers around the house now, and the bars 
are being put up. We feel very proud of 
our Girl Scout home—Mary V. Law- 
RENCE, Troop 8. 


Plans for your Girl Scout 
Little House 


by James Y. Rippin 


Mr. James Y. Rippin, the architect 
who designed our Camps Andrée and 
Edith Macy, has drawn for all of us the 
plans of several of the buildings there. 
These plans have been published through 
our National Equipment Department 
and may be purchased there for fifty 
cents apiece or for two dollars and fifty 
cents for the set of six. Anyone who is 
interested in building a Girl Scout Little 
House will do well to see these. They are 
for a Troop House (such as the one built 
at Camp Andrée, and plans for a second 
one as at Camp Edith Macy); for a 
log cabin (as at Innisfree, Camp 
Andrée); for a kitchen shelter and stone 
stove (such as those at Camp Edith 
Macy) together with plans for a store 
house such as has been erected at Camp 
Andrée, and a recreation building from 
Camp Carroll, Monroe, New York. 


Write about your Little House 


Have you a Girl Scout Little House? 
If you have, won’t you write a letter 
about it to Helen Ferris? Whether it’s 
a room or a house or a log cabin or some- 
thing else, she wants to know about it— 
what it looks like, how you got it, how 
much it cost if you bought it, how you 
furnished it, what you do in it—oh, 
everything! And if you have a picture 
of it send that, too. Don’t forget! 





Can you can? And can you cane? 
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KNOW EARN WEAR 
Girl Scout Merit Badges 





Artist—Symbol—A Palette 


Show Your Badge! 








Girl Scout Badges add im- 
measurably to the beauty 
and distinction of your 
uniform. Wear them! Let | 
your friends be proud of 
the honors you have won. | 


Girl Scout Badges are 
beautifully designed—and 
beautifully made by the 
largest makers of em- | 
broidered emblems in the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


world. 





MANUFACTURED BY 1] 
Lion BROTHERS 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Sold only through 
Girl Scout National Equipment 
Headquarters New York 














The Finishing Touch 
to the Uniform 


—the Neckerchief 





OW that touch of gay color does relieve 

the khaki! Green, purple, dark blue 
light blue, cardinal or yellow, also black, 
tied in a neat four-in-hand and set off with 
the golden trefoil pinned in the knot, a Girl 
Scout is truly uniformed. 


Our neckerchiefs are of best mercerized 
cotton, embroidered with the trefoil seal. 
Oniy 45ce. 


Girl Scout Official Neckerchief 
Made by 


STANTON BROS. 


NEW YORK 


This neckerchief is on sale at Girl Scout 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 











THE AMERICAN Girt 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


HE much heralded and widely ad- 

vertised reduction in air mail post- 
age rates in the United States became 
effective on February Ist. The Post 
Office Department had given some con- 
sideration to the suggestion that they 
use a special postmark stamp at all of 
the air mail cities on that day. It was 
decided not to do this as it would help 
to lessen the value of some of the special 
postmarks used on first flight air mail 
envelopes. This should be welcome in- 
formation for those of us who are trying 
to build up a “cover collection” in con- 
junction with stamps. 

The Post Office at Springfield, Ilinois, 
prepared and used a very distinctive 
postmark stamp which was placed on 
ail air mail carried from Springfield on 
February Ist. This postmark was used 


1 addition to the regular machine can- 
cellation and is a blue circular cachet 
about one and a quarter inches in di- 


ameter. The words “New air mail rate 
ten cents per one-half ounce” are in the 
top half of the circle. There is a drawing 
of a house in the center of the circle 
with the words “From the home of Lin- 
coln” underneath this. On all of the let- 
ters which I have seen, the postmark 
appears on the back of the envelope only. 

On January 25th the Post Office De- 
partment issued a new twenty cent air 
mail stamp. The design is the same as 
the current fifteen and ten cent air mail 
stamps, oblong in shape, and is printed 
in a very attractive shade of green. 

As foretold in the February issue of 
THE AMERICAN Grr the air mail 
stamps of eight, sixteen and twenty-four 
cent denominations have now been with- 
drawn from sale. 

Denmark recently issued several 
stamps in an entirely new design. 

The design is a very attractive one 
showing an ancient caravel, alongside of 
which is the word “dre,” set vertically. 
The word “Danmark” is at the foot of 
the stamp with the figures of value in the 


top right hand corner. The values are— 
15 ore Carmine 
20 ore Pale Gray 
25 ore Ultramarine 
30 Gre Ochre 
40 Gre Myrtle Green 
35 ore Red Brown 

The African World for December 


eighteenth stated that the Gold Coast 
Colony, on the western coast of Africa, 
was considering the issue of a new series 
of postage stamps. It is proposed to re- 
tain the head of King George of En- 
gland on the new stamps but, instead of 
the present rather plain border, it is sug- 
gested that a characteristic scene of local 
interest be added. We may have some- 
thing further to report on this later. 





Learn to do both by reading the May ‘ 





4444 Clifton, Chicago 
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BETTS’ PACKETS 


A few of our Famous Quality-Bilt Packets 
| -—Allstamps are different and guaranteed 
| genuine. Any Packet 10c each. Please 
| order by number. 

200 All different stamps 
25 Africa 
Asia 
Europe 
Austria 


Bavaria 
Belgeria 
Ch 


Fintend 
France 
Hungary 
One of each above Packets for $1.00 


SEND FOR OUR BIG ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST 





No. 


To New Collectors We Offer— 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 


All for itpetrated Album 
\3 0 Different ForeignStamps 
10c Pack of Stamp Hinges 
‘\) Perforation sonae 
to approval Hints to Collectors 
applicants Big lilu strated Price List 


W. W. BETTS, Clearfield, Pa. 








TEN CENT SETS 


Abyssinia 3 diff., Barbados 6 diff., Canada 25 
diff., Danzig 20 diff., Fiume 10 diff., Grenada 
6 diff., Hayti 10 diff., Iceland 7 diff., Travan- 
core 10 diff., Italy 30 diff., Jamaica 11 diff., 
Newfoundland 10 diff., Rhodesia 5. diff., 
Sudan 5 diff., Zanzibar 3 diff. 
PACKETS lists of 5e, 
Lic, and 30c sets. 100 var. Sc, 500 var, 
1,000 var. 95c, 2000 var. $3.10, 
$9.00, 5000 var. $20.00, 

U. S. OR FOREIGN Stamps on approval at 
50% discount contain many unusual stamps. 
U. S. AND FOREIGN want lists filled from a 
stock et 40,000 varieties for those sending 
satisfactory references. 


OLD COLONY STAMP COMPANY 


333 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Send for price 1f%e, 
25¢, 


3000 var. 











FREE—DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 
s, hinges with approvals for name. Address tw 
y postage Special—10c. each—25 Asia- 
Am.; 25 Europe; 25 Fr. Cols.; 25 Br 
: U. S A.; 20 Australia; 10 Animal; 15 Pictures; 
25 Finland, ete., 100 Diff. Eleven 10c. Packets, $1. 
U. T. K. Stamp Co.,. Utica, N. Y. 


THE MAP PACKET 


10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemis- 
Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 











contains 
pheres 
birds, 
a dime. 
S. E. SAXE 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








We offer ; a service whic h 


BIG VARIETY Sites “misc 


ON Fine stamps. Prompt ae. “Dewswat value. 
100 Varieties FRE Postage 


APPROVAL wirtis,139 shepherd Av. Drestiyo LY. 


‘25 UNUSED STAMPS and 
4 Pieces of Forei eign War iitonay Money for 
104, to approval applicants. 
CLEARFIELD STAMP COM 
» CLEARFIELD @ PENNSYLVANIA 


200 Stamps 15c 


for my 50% discount approval service. Free pre- 
miums. 1000 hinges 10¢ 
Charles Worcester, 25 Woodruff Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








the better kind, all 
diff. to new applicants 





| ANCHER’ 'S $$$ OUTFIT— ONLY 12c! 


ne triangle 
i¢ of forty 
and 
stamy 


stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
million dollars (interesting); perforation 
mme. scale; smali album; 1 air-mail set; 

from smallest republic on earth; 1 news- 
paper set; packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore 
Dutch Indies, ete., ete.—entire outfit for 12c. te approval 
applicants. Nice pocket stock book, val. 25c., with every order 
ANCHER STAMP CO., (48a Clerk Street, Jersey City, N. s. 
1 000 stamps album 60c, holds 2.000 stamns; 
’ all different 80c; 500, 30c; 2,000. $3.25 


16,000 different stamps %c, le, 2c each. M. MICHAEL, 





2he: 





Postage 2c 


LEDUC, Wilmington, Dei. 


packet FREE to approval buyers 
*teference please. A.C. 


~Af, MIXED STAMPS, 22 cents. 
WIG, 2871 Mary St., 


FR.COL 
1000 


1¢ approval, 
Oscar Hartmann, 


FREE 





A. R, LAD- 
Omaha, Nebraska 





postage & revenues. References required 
3803 Humbolt Street, Denver, Colo. 





50 Var. Hungary to applicants for approvals. Large 
disc. Reference. C.N. Black, 448 W. 22 St., N.Y.C. 





‘American Girl” 
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Uniforms 
Size 
Long Coat 10-18 
“ 38-44 
Short Coat Suit 10-18 
38-44 
ER Ae tore 10-44 
Bloomers 10-44 
Knickers 10-44 
Middy—Official khaki...... 10-42 
Norfolk Suit—Officer’s 
Khaki, lightweight 32-44 
Serge “ 32-44 
Hat, Officer’s, Serge 634-8 
Hat, Officer’s, Felt with 
insignia pees 634-8 
Hat, Girl Scout’s ‘ 614-8 
Web Belt 28-38 
40-46 
Leather for Officers 28-38 
40-42 


Neckerchiefs, each.............. 
Bandeaux (to match 
neckerchiefs), eaclt................s00 
Colors: green, purple, dark 
blue, light blue, brown, car- 
dina!, black, and yellow. 
NII CIE = acai vecsnaonunicantanreisaen 
NIN IIE oon sieges akerehat ccc 
Yellow Slickers... ikea ages 


Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Heather 

Coat Model... PS oo 

Slipover Model........ 


Badges 


+ Attendance Stars 
Gold 
Silver 
+ First Class Badge 
+ Flower Crests 
+*Life Saving Crosses 
Silver 
NINE conchae dctetdneotaceaidan 
+ Proficiency Badges 
Second Class Badge................ . 
+*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar 
10K Gold Pin 
RE I Fa ssicscsncccccnseccese 
Silver Plate 


+ 


Insignia 


Corporal’s Chevron 

Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron 
+ Hat 

hat) 


WN ions ccepcexsvaaeekvivatosnens : 
7 


Insignia (for Captain’s 





Price 
$3.65 
4.15 
4.70 


2.00 


2.00 | 


kw be 
4.00 
5.00 


8.00 
7.00 


Price 





50 











Effective March 1, 1927 


+ Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts .20 
+ Patrol Leader's Chevron... 15 
Pins 

P=i-- 
+ Brownie $0.15 
+ Committee 75 
7*Community Service 35 
7*Golden Eaglet 1.50 
+ Lapels—G. S.—Bronze 50 
+ Girl Scout Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch) 3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch) rh) 
New plain type AS 
Old style plain pin 08 
Midget gold filled 50 
Worn by Officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
| Senior Girl Scout Pin 75 
Songs 
Price 
America, the Beautiful $0.05 
Are You There? 10 
Enrollment 10 
Everybody Ought to Be a Scout 5 
First National Training School 25 
Girl Guide .60 
Girl Scouts Are True Bs 
Girl Scout Song Book........... : 50 
Girl Scout Songs 
WARE NIN aos sss ccscancoseccusaieces 10 


PERO TIO oi iiicssisversoncesessensses 30 


Girl Scout Song Sheet.................... 04 
EES OF ED OF THOME. ...50s5ssesesceesss 03 
NINE 5 pisos ict eaceorcestoacinecbane 5 
IN MOI 655.55: cocks vopnvanpsiccnestanatoe 30 
Oh, Beautiful Country.................. 05 
On the Trail: 
PRIMO TEGHGOW ssn. cssccdscvcesacevsiass 40 
PI IIR ooo cass 5 ceva deseveandnncete 05 
Lots of 10 or more (mere 02 
Onward ee 15 
DE II acct cies cavsncovcccecannimnans 25 
Flags 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
2x3 ft. Wool $2.80 
3x5 ft. Wool 3.60 
4x6 ft. Wool 4.60 
+ Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2 x3 ft. Wool $2.60 10c per letter 
2x4 ft. Wool ae te. | 
3 x5 ft. Wool one a COU 
4 26 ft. Wool........ oe ac * = | 
NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 


troop flags and pennants. 


Standard Price List 
for Girl Scout Equipment 





+ Troop Pennants 


Price 
Lettered with any Troop No. $1.50 
1G. S. Felt Emblems 
Price 
TUMOE nnaxidicer eeceucaas - 35c 
WROD <a: <ccsctonondagetunsadeniieonsangci tact 40c 
6x7 45c 
7x10 55c 
Signal Flags 
Flag Set complete $0.75 
Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
Web Carrying case 
1 pr. of Semaphore Flags in- 
cluding Sticks and Carrying 
Case 50 
1 pr. of Morse Code Flags with 
Jointed Staff and Carrying Case .60 
1 pr. of Morse Code Flags with- 
out Jointed Flagstaff or Carry- 
ing Case 25 
Staffs 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with spiral 
G. S. Emblem $6.75 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle 5.00 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—se parate 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—se parate 2.60 
| Spear Emblem—se parate 1.60 
Flag Carrier 2.60 
Literature 
Price 
Brown Book for Brown Owls.... $0.50 
Brownie Handbook, English ... 25 
Brownie Games, English 50 
Blue Book of Rules 25 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir) 2.00 
Campward Ho! 75 
Camp and Field Notebook Cover 50 
Ceremonies around the Girl 
Scout Year f 25 
Community Service Booklet— 
oS Ee eee 5 ae 10 
OP MINE sc sccasccasxctivonsee 1.00 





First Aid Book— 
New Edition..... an 80 

Games and Recreational Methods 
for Clubs, Camps and Scouts 
(By Chas. F. Smith) 

Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris) 

Girl Guide Book of Games 

Girl Scout Game Book 

Girl Scout Handyfacts 

Health Record Books, each 


to 


oe 
—wWwweNnod 
waned o& 


Per GOBER «010.020. ; 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover 1.10 
Flexible Cloth Cover : 80 
English Girl Guide 5 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping ta finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 
throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 





Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Standard Price List Continued 
Literature (Continued et Dvice 
( le Series of Law Cards First Aid Kit with Pouch $0.80 
> < Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra 50 
Home Service Booklet, each........ $0.10 4 a PIS Cheerful” $4.50 | bist Aid Kit. No. 1 2.90 
Per dozen 1.00 | “4 Girl aah, Manes A te Flashlights, Small size 1.50 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop . te Trusted” Large size 1.70 
Pamphlet, each 05 “4° Girl Scout is Kind to Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout emblem: ; 
Per hundred 4.50 \nimals” Linen 35 
‘nots, Hitche Splice a | oe ; , : , 
preg ae eg a Splices “ “4 Girl Scout is Thrifty” o I a I 1.00 
ae el Any of above, each 03 = a x 
x of six 
Nature Program— Per hundred 2.0 Haversacks No 1 3.00 
A Guide to Girl Scout Leaders | Posters— a .- . 2.00 
in their Nature Work 20 a : , Shoulder Protection Straps, per 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides Nes Seg ee he 25 
Tenderfoot 03 | Girl ‘Gout a ; tie tee : I Khaki, Official Girl Scout, 36- 
First Class and Rambler 05 | "y 5 Dyke st a ta 15 in. wide ..... A0 
Second Class and Observer 10 | Gi is : és - i. ai a ae 15 Heavy for Officers, 28-in. wide .60 
Per set of 3 15 | rirl Scouts Fromuse, x ‘ Material for Brownie Uniform, 
Per hundred 10.00 | 33-in. wide a5 
Nature Projects— | Girl Scout’s Promise, 8 x 11 10 | Knives. No 1 1.60 
; : Per hundred 8.00 Wn 2. 1.05 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and ¢ iit eer ee eee = 
: : Scout Laws Sheath Knife 1.60 
Flower Finder) with note- Sise 14 x 19 30 : 2 “ee 
book cover 1.50 pag ; . Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces 3.00 
Parser 5 40 Size 9 x ll . -10 | Mirror—Unbreakable 25 
— 4a T ae . Producing Amateur Entertain- + Patterns— 
-k, Bird, B ower ate . ; . i 
ock, Bire nee or wile ments (By Helen Ferris) 2.00 Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 1s 
instruction sheet, each : Scout Mastership 1.50 Norfolk Suit, 34-44 as 
-roie . “wahepr heey a > a ~ d Jotk Suit, 34- 25 
Star I roject 20 Short Stories for Girl Scouts 2.00 Brownie. 8-10 30 
Ye Andrée Logge . fo _ — (not — 8.00 Pocket Signal Charts, each 15 
EE ee roop Management Course fe) In lots of ten or ore, cach 0 
Page -_ — Troop Register (Field Notebook Poncho by Bab ssseaieabidesei a 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence Size) 1.55 | Ponch pe papi 
Howard), each 50 \dditional Sheets — waa oo 
i a ants erg aie mes Rings, Silver, 3 to 9 1.00 
Patrol Register, each m i Cash Record 10K Gold. 3 to 9 00 
en a fine Cis *nide 5 eh = rod, ? + UL 
Patrol System for Girl Guides a | (1S sheets) 25c. package en oie v, os 1s 
Plays— i Per sheet (broken pkg.) _ o- Lots of 5 or more, each 10 
: . ‘ | Treasurer's Monthly Record Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt 50 
Why They Gave a Show and | (30 sheets) 25c. package Serge, O. D., 54-in. wide, per 
How (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) _ | Per Sheet (broken pkg.) 2c. ea. eond . : 4.75 
Each : . . 15 | Treasurer's or Scribe’s Record Sewing Kit, Tin Case 95 
How St. John Came to Bencer’s (15 sheets) 25c. package Aluminum Case 50 
pogo as : , ~~ wy (broken pkg.) 3c. €a. | Girl Scout Stationery 83 
A Pot of Red Geraniums ndivic ual Record Q Girl Scout Stickers—each Ol 
Why the Rubbish? (30 sheets) 25c. package Per dozen 10 
Everybody’s Affair ~ Per sheet (broken pkg.) 2c. ea. Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 55 
When the Four Winds Met Troop Advancement Record Sun Watch 1.00 
(By Oleda Schrottky) 3c. a sheet | Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
Magic Gold Pieces Troop Reports bossed in gold) 02 
(By Margaret Mochrie) (30 sheets) 25c. package 2 toe ‘0S 
Above six, each ; 15 Per sheet (broken pkg.) 2c. ea. 12 for 15 
Lots of ten or more, each 10 100 for 1.00 
ee ae Miscellaneous ; Thread, Khaki spool AS 
Price Per dozen spools 1.20 
Set of Six (Silhouette) 10 | Axe, with Sheath $1.85 | + Uniform Make-up Sets— 
1 dozen sets 1.00 | Belt Hooks, extra 05 Long Coat Uniform .70 
Set of four (Colored) (Fall, Blankets—3%4-pound camel’s hair 5.50 1 Long Coat Pattern 7 
Winter, Spring, Summer O.D.—3%-pound all wool, size 1 Pair Lapels | Give 
Sets cannot be broken) AS 66 x 80 4.75 1 Spool of Thread , or 
1 dozen sets 1.50 Bugle 5.00 1 Set of Buttons ne 
Building ~«- 2 Se BS Braid—%-inch wide yard. 10 Two-piece Uniform 85 
Washington Little House (Ex- jButtons—Per set 25 1 Short Coat Pattern 
terior) 02 | 10s—6 L to set—dozen sets 2.75 1 Skirt Pattern / Give 
Washington Little House Camp Toilet Kit 2.35 1 Pair Lapels pattern 
(Doorway) 02 | Canteen, Aluminum 2.75 1 Spool of Thread \ size 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. 5 SE, PU crasinsinccsisicssvomees 1.00 1 Set of Buttons / 
Price) ee eee .05 BERTONE TIOMB on ovncnicssssvasesinansess 1.50 No, Make-up sets for middies 
Per hundred 4.50 | Cuts and bloomers 
Girl Scout’s Promise.............000+ 05 | Meese IE isssessssesescssavseses 1.00 | Whistles .20 
Par I a rcscciccitine 4.50 Trefoil cas ; .75 | Wrist Watch, Radiolite 4.00 
Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 
1. Girl Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 
2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with a f. 
5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 
When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 
throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization 
Mail all Orders to 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
. . 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 











Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Our April 
Contents 


Art and Poetry 


Starr Ge phart 
Theodosia Garrison 12 


Cover Design . 


April 


Stories 
Prep School 
Margaret Culkin Banning 7 


Illustrations by Charles Andrew Bryson 


Leaving It to Bee . Rex Lee 10 
Illustrations by Thomas Skinner 
Midge, Our Outlaw 


Mary Frances Shuford 1€ 
Illustrations by John McCormick 


Through a Hidden Window 


Alida Sims Malkus 22 
Illustrations by Garret Price 


) 


Rosclle of the North 
Constance Lindsay Skinner 2 
Illustrations by Frank Schoonover 


Special Articles 


“Well, I Might As Well Admit—” 19 
Illustration by Clara Elsene Peck 


Our Merit Badge Pages 
And the Little House Grew— 
in California. (Homemaker) 
Jean Henry Large 14 
Air Castles That Come to Life— 
Everywhere. (Homemaker) 
Madge Williams 15 
Let's Win a Homemaker’s Badge 
(Homemaker) 
Mrs. Christine Frederick 20 
Illustrations by Helen Hokinson 


4 


Let’s Talk About Accessories 
(Dressmaker) 
Hazel Rawson Cadcs 21 
Illustrations by Cornelia Brown!ce 


If You Want to Be a Secretary 
(Business Woman) 


fo 
a” 


Virginia Moore 

Illustrations by Harry Cimino 

The Beholder (Artist) . . . 30 
Lacrosse, An Old Indian Game 

(Craftsman) Fay Welch 31 
Books for Indoors and Outdoors 

(Scribe) 
May Lamberton Becker AS 


Our Girl Scout Pictures 


The Real Diary of a Real Girl 
Scout 


34, 35 


Our Scribe’s Corner 


Girl Scout Little Houses Every- 


is) 
fo 


where 


Other Pages of Interest 


An Easter Egg Sale . 3 
Along the Editor’s Trail . 5 
Laugh and Grow Scout. . . 61 


. Osborne B. Bond 63 
The Puzzle Pack 
George Carlson 66 


Stamps . 
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I Tie SPRING 
| GARDENER 7) 













Wulf 








The Spring Gardener 

There is spring-time activity in this 
garden. Our Miss Girl Scout is quite busy 
in spite of all that seems to be wrong and 
out of place. 

See how keen your observation is, and if 
you can find at least ten mistakes in this 
picture. Now, who would place a chimney 
right directly over a couple of windows? 
Still, there are many other things in this 
scene which are equally queer. 


Concealed Weights and Measures 

The name of a weight or measure is con- 
ccealed in each of the following five sentences. 

1. Thus they were united, making all one 
great society. 

2. Placing the two uncemented pieces to 
one side we went on with the work. 

3. It was hard for them to work under 
those conditions. 

4. There upon the old sofa, Thomas had 
made himself very much at ease. 

5. With such a crew aboard, there was 
bound to be trouble. 











Pictorial Acrostic 


The names of the objects here pictured 
can be described in words of three letters. 
Place the correctly guessed words one below 
the other in proper order so that the first 
letters, reading downward, will spell the 
name of a planet. 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change GATE into ARCH in eight 


moves. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up a 
five-letter word square. 

A play. 

A competitor. 

To turn away. 

A river in France, » 

To modify. 








A “Necktie” Puzzle 


Find a word which, when placed in the 
vacant space on the bow, by being read 
twice as you go around the circle, makes 
the sentence correct. 


Curtailed Word 
Take a letter from a word meaning muscle 
strain and leave a country. One letter from 
this leaves nine inches. Another letter taken 
away leaves a cooking utensil and another 
one off leaves an indefinite article. 


ap boprs 


T MONTH'S PUZZLES 


GLOBE TROTTER PuzzLe: A. India; B. Canada; C. 
Svria; D. Chile. 


Xs 





CURTAILED Worp: Sport, port, pot, Po. 


PicToRIAL ACROsTIC: Medal, Anvil, Index, Notes, 
Easel, MAINE. 


Worp JuMPING: Door, poor, pour, four, foul, foil, 
fail, fall, wall. 


PuzzLE PACK WoRD SQUARE: 


GRIND 
RIVER 
Ivor Y 
NERVE 
DRYER 

PUZZLING ARITHMETIC: 99 + 9/9 = 100 





More smart spring clothes next month. You'll love them 





Sacre ns ena ener 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL MAKES A GIRL SCOUT CABIN POSSIBLE | 





Staking out the site. The group at the right are marking the place for the fireplace 


‘Troop ‘Two of Richmond, Virginia 


Who Are 





ont 1 Jide Klevatins 
J rent end /ide fT levatury 


The cabin will be built on 
a hillside facing southeast 
and near a small stream that 
can be dammed up for a 
swimming pool 





When they have earned more 

money they will build a 

porch with a flagstone floor— 

and there is to be a big fire- 
place 


Why not try Troop Two's 


your own cabin? Or other 


The plan by which Troop Two earned the money for their 
cabin is one which is open to any trooy 
M. Tibbitts, Business Manager of The American Girt, ask- 


ing for our 


Building An AMERICAN GirL Cabin 


“1T will interest you to know that we 

are planning to start building our 
cabin and that THe American Girt has 
made it possible.’ You can imagine how 
pleased we were when we read that in a 
letter from Troop Two, of Richmond, 
Virginia, of which Miss Katharine Cary 
is Captain. We at once wrote for the 
story of that cabin. And when it ar- 
rived, we knew that Troop Two had 
certainly merited being placed on our 
American Girt Honor Roll. It is es 
pecially fitting that they be on our April 
Honor Roll, for April is Better Homes 
Month. 


This is what Troop Two have done 
for THe American Girt and how they 
have earned their cabin. “Last Fall 
at our Girl Scout Rally,” writes Miss 
Etta Mae Jones, their Lieutenant, “we 
had an American Girt Booth right out- 
side the entrance door. The magazine 
was advertised over the building by the 
use of sample copies, posters and circu- 
lars which you sent us. These were dis- 
tributed by small Girl Scouts who wore 
sandwich boards made from AMERICAN 
Girt posters. 


“At the booth, several copies of the 
magazine were opened at interesting 


plan and _ have 
Heart’s Desire? 


5. Write to Mr. Frank 


pages while several more were tacked up 
over the booth. We received many new 
subscriptions that night. You see, we 
take as our motto, “The American Girt 
speaks for itself’. But we make it our 
work to see that it speaks that way! 


“Part of our plan is to keep track of 
when the various girls’ subscriptions ex- 
pire, then to go back to them or their 
mothers for the renewals. 
ae E are constantly trying out new 
plans. One ‘sa contest to see which 
girl in the troop can secure the largest 
number of AmericAN Girt subscriptions. 
We shall award a camera in this contest, 
so we will have our own cabin and also 
a camera with which to take pictures for 
our magazine!” 


The money earned on the subscrip- 
tions the girls took, as you have already 
guessed, is paying for the materials 
out of which the cabin is to be built. 
The girls themselves will do the build- 
ing with the help of a carpenter friend. 


“We are going to have great fun,” 
Miss Jones adds, “making the inside 
of our cabin attractive from ideas gath- 
ered from reading articles in The Amer- 
ICAN GirL.~ 





The American Girl working squad gets ready for action 


American Girl Hearts Desire Plan 











HEN a middy enjoys the nation wide with a roomy pocket, convenient tie loop and a gener- 
popularity that the MAN O° WAR _ ously deep hem at the bottom. In snow-white Super- 
Middy does, when more Girl Scouts Jean, as shown above, this middy costs only $1.50 
voted it a favorite than any other make, (slightly higher west of the Mississippi). When buy- 
as they did in a recent questionnaire ing this middy ask for No. A-11. 
sent to thousands by the editor of the The MAN O”’ WAR Middy is always identified by 
“American Girl”, there must be good reasons for the _ the little green battleship label and is sold by leading 
leadership of this middy. And there are. In the next Department Stores all over the country. If you do not 
paragraph the reasons for MAN O” WAR popularity know where to buy the MAN O° WAR Middy write 
are fully explained. the manufacturers— 
The MAN O” WAR Middy is designed = > BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
with sloped sides and a high, neck-hugging MANO;W R Originators of the Sloped Side Midday 
collar to make it fit. It is beautifully tailored ae SOI 511 Guilford Ave Baltimore, Md. 


SS 
R 


GARMENTS 


EVERYTHING FOR™_—= ‘SCHOOL, CAMP AND GYM 








